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Editor's Note 


In this ““Editor’s Note” I am faced with the problem of cutting down 
everything I would like to say about my staff, the articles, the illustrations, 
the advisors, the A.S. and the final clump of papers I am proud to identify 
as UniverCity. But, as any of my writers can assure you, cutting down 
what one wants to say can be a real pain. 

How do I organize this? Do I start talking about the hours every writer 
spent researching and writing only to have to go through the horror of 
rewrites with a scissor-happy editor? 

How do I convey the cheerful moods of the illustration staff as we went 
to war about color schemes and headline placements? 

How do I tell you that Jim Simmons is too modest to accept credit for 
acting as layout editor? 

How do I tell you in a short note about all the work that really went into 
pasting together words, pictures and paper to form what I would call a fine 
magazine? 

I can only invite you to experience it. 

This semester’s issue of UniverCity is only the first in a long series of 
magazines which desires to consider material submitted by any student 
who goes to CSULB. Our staff is made up of people from many 
departments on campus and I hope UniverCity will continue to grow in this 
fashion. 

To this semester’s staff and advisors ... thanks. 
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esp and the law 


GOOD VIBRATIONS? 


by Tim Patterson 


Two men and three women cluster 
around a dining table in an otherwise 
deserted school cafeteria. 

Rising vapor from steaming cups of 
6 


coffee intertwines with musky 
cigarette smoke which veils the five 
bodies now tense in conversation. 

A woman scribbles notes furiously, 
keeping time to the whir of two syn- 
chronized tape recorders. A younger 


man shoots probing and intimate 
questions at the other three. Their 
rambling answers are devoted to one 
pervading question: Where is the San 
Francisco ‘‘Zodiac Killer’? now? 

All five persons are members of a 


Los Angeles County psychic group 
bent on the idea of testing, certifying 
and licensing persons who claim to 
have the ability to describe the past, 
present and future through extrasen- 
sory perception. 

The 58-member group is called Cer- 
tified Psychic Consultants (CPC) and 
it was founded by red-haired and 
bespectacled Richard Spurney, a 
Long Beach City College associate 
professor of philosophy. 

The 46-year-old Spurney, a part- 
time Cal State University Long Beach 
philosophy instructor, has been in- 
volved in the phenomena of ESP only 
eight years. He has put together an 
impressive list of titles and ac- 
complishments in the psychical 
research field. 

He is presently a philosophy doc- 
toral candidate at Notre Dame, has 
published seven books about ESP and 
is working on an eighth while carrying 
a full-time instructor’s load at LBCC. 
In addition to his part-time CSULB 
work, he offers private tutoring in the 
philosophical and psychic fields. 

Spurney likes to identify himself 
simply as the director of CPC but he is 
also the director of psychometric 
studies for the Southern California 
Society for Psychical Research, a 


| Patricia Hearst is dead, according to a Long Beach ‘‘white 


witch.”’ 


branch of the national society. 

A great bulk of Spurney’s time is 
spent with the psychic consultants’ 
organization screening, testing, train- 
ing and certifying psychometrists or 
“object readers.” 

The CPC is particularly anxious to 
work with law enforcement agencies 
in solving murder cases and finding 
missing persons. The group claims it 
can pin down the locations of 
criminals or missing persons through 
psychic “‘readings’”’ of the suspects’ 
belongings or by merely con- 
centrating on a fugitive’s handwritten 
name, as in the case of the still-at- 
large ‘‘Zodiac Killer.”’ 

“Tt is quite remarkable to watch the 
team in operation,’’ says Spurney. 
“‘When a legitimate call from a law 
enforcement agency comes through, 
these people are so dedicated to the 
welfare of other people that they drop 
virtually everything they have to do 
and go to work, any time of the day or 
night.” 

Although the CPC and several in- 
dividual psychics volunteer evidence 
to a number of police departments, 
the information they supply is not 
always used by the officers. 

For instance, the CPC sent taped 
readings (see box) to various FBI of- 


owner of the object, such as his or her whereabouts, if not 
present, and their state of mental or physical well-being. 


fices concerning the investigations of 
Patricia Hearst and the ‘‘Zodiac 
Killer.” But they were ignored. 

John Morrison, news coordinator 
for the FBI in Los Angeles, says, ‘‘Our 
department doesn’t use the infor- 
mation supplied by psychics. We do 
not depend on, or solicit the services 
of psychics or mystics in any of our in- 
vestigations.” 

Morrison says the FBI has 
employed psychics in particularly dif- 
ficult cases in the past, but ‘“‘with no 
luck.”’ 

The CPC has received no response 
from the FBI in San Francisco con- 
cerning the ‘‘Zodiac’’ taped readings. 

When psychics have been called in 
on criminal investigations, law en- 
forcement agencies are usually 
reluctant to discuss the cases. 

For instance, Kebrina Kinkade, who 
has done various public and television 
appearances with Spurney, is an ex- 
actress and beauty queen turned psy- 
chic. 

Ms. Kinkade, a 28-year-old brunette 
from Reseda, says that with ESP she 
solved a murder case for the Los 
Angeles District Attorney’s office — 
and she has a letter to prove it. 

The communique from deputy D.A. 

Continued on page 30 


Reverend Fraine, of the Universal Life Church of witchcraft, 
says Patricia’s body now lies rigid and wasting on the dirt floor 
of a Mexican mountain shack. 

The witch, who uses no first name, claims that through ex- 
trasensory perception she knows that Patricia was drugged, 
then collapsed into unconsciousness and was left to die by the 
Symbionese Liberation Army. 

Rev. Fraine was asked by Richard Spurney, founder of Cer- 
tified Psychic Consultants, to do a psychometric or ‘“‘object 
reading” profile on Patricia Hearst for Spurney’s psychical 
research society. 

The ‘‘white witch” (she rarely practices black magic) merely 
concentrated on Patty’s handwritten name and the mental pic- 
tures started coming. 

The standard procedure for doing a psychometric or object 
reading involves three participants plus a personal object that 
belongs to the person toward whom the reading is directed. 

The ‘‘reader,’’ who must be someone with exceptional ex- 
trasensory perceptiveness, fondles the personal object while 
concentrating on the ‘‘subject,’’ or person being read. This 
person need not be present. Another participant fires questions 


‘ie the reader in an attempt to elicit responses concerning the 


The theory of the procedure is that the object triggers the ex- 
trasensory vibrations of the ‘‘subject’’ and directs those 
vibrations in the form of mental pictures towards the psy- 
chometric reader. 

Rev. Fraine did a 45-minute taped reading on Patricia Hearst 
which was eventually sent to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in San Francisco. The session covered Patricia’s 
movements with the SLA until she allegedly was left for dead in 
Mexico. 

The reverend, who says her psychic ability had nothing to do 
with her choosing witchcraft as a religion, claims that Patricia 
Hearst’s body can be found in ‘‘a little adobe shack with either a 
corrugated tin or a tile roof. The shack is about 60 miles 
northeast of Mexico City on the western side of a mountain that 
is closer to the Gulf coast than to the Pacific.” 

Rev. Fraine dismisses the SLA bank robbery, pictures, tapes 
and other activities as being ‘‘faked’’ to appear to include 
Patricia. 

Although the witch has contacted the FBI, several police 
departments, the Hearsts and the news media about the SLA 
revelations, she says no one has yet bothered to check out her 
theories. 
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KATHY GORI: 


SUNSHINE IN THE MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT 


With the possible exception of hav- 
ing Kathy Gori on the radio, Los 
Angeles at midnight is no different 
than any other large city at that hour. 
While Kathy makes her way to work 
in the smog-filtered dark, thousands 
of her admirers are preparing 
offerings for her show. 

One man is practicing ‘‘playing”’ his 
lips, while an intoxicated woman goes 
over an aria from the Mikado. 
Elsewhere, numerous John Wayne 
and Jimmy Stewart impersonations 
are being perfected. Someone who 
believes he saw Amelia Earhart danc- 
ing in a chorus line is going over his 
story, smoothing out the rough edges. 

An hour later, at one o’clock in the 
morning, some of these people will 
get a chance to present their worldly 
contributions as their high priestess 
Kathy goes on-the-air at radio station 
KMPC. Her audience has been 
described as nothing short of a cult. 

Kathy says she sees her listeners as 
composed of three basic types: ‘“The 
Normals,” ‘‘The Show-Bizzers’’ and 
“The Crazies.” , 

Arriving at the station a little past 
midnight, Kathy explains, ‘“The nor- 
mal people are just working, just do- 
ing a job...people with reversed 
schedules.’’ Meanwhile, the show- 
bizzers have just finished an evening 
of night-clubbing, and the crazies are 
those who can’t sleep or are being 
affected by a particular phase of the 
moon. 

For five hours, Kathy will play 
records, talk to and with her 


audience. ‘‘They’re fun. The people at 
night really let their imaginations go 
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BY MICHAEL A. NASH 


crazy.’’ This comes from a woman 
with a history of an equally-crazy im- 
agination, formed 24 years ago in San 
Francisco. 

Imagination grew right along with 
Kathy. Without it, she would have 
been unable to launch an unheralded 
start in show business at home. “‘I 
had a stool I used to take down to the 
basement. I’d climb on it and do 
stand-up comedy routines.’’ The 
routines were memorized from 
watching comedians on the Ed 
Sullivan Show. 

From the basement of her home, 
Kathy went on to become one of three 
class clowns of her Catholic high 
school. To this day, no one in the 
business knows what happened to the 
other two. 

Clowning took a serious turn, 
leading to a drama scholarship at San 
Francisco State College. After 
appearing as Peppermint Patty in the 
Bay Area’s original version of 
‘“You’re A Good Man, Charlie 
Brown,” she found her interest in radio. 

She was heard throughout the day 
on San Francisco’s KSFO before mak- 
ing the move south to Los Angeles. 
Before the move, the City of the 
Angels was just a name. “‘I didn’t 
know anything about Los Angeles,”’ 
admits Kathy. “I used to hear all the 
stories that people here still lived in 
caves and ate with their fingers.”’ 

Before her first night at KMPC, 
Kathy Gori took a weekend to explore 
as much of the city as possible. “I 
went to Forest Lawn, Westwood, all 
around.” What she found in her short 
odyssey was very few caves, people 


who used silverware and a new home. 
“People here are really friendly. I 
came prepared for the worst. The way 
I was accepted really made me feel 
good.”’ 

From 12:30 to 1 a.m., Kathy gets 
her night’s music together along with 
her thoughts for the evening. The 
music comes easier than the thoughts 
since she’s gone through another near- 
sleepless day. 

A yawn slips loose and Kathy smiles 
in embarrassment. She doesn’t sleep, 
and the Snow White color of her skin 
shows it, though Kathy says she does 
manage two naps a day, one from 8 to 
11 a.m. and the other between 10 and 
11 p.m. 

The reason for this zombie-like ex- 
istence is success. She joins the ‘‘day”’ 
people to participate in voicing 
animated cartoons and commercials, 
making her one of the busiest ‘‘voice”’ 
women in the country. 

Before Kathy, most radio stations 
hiring women announcers looked and 
listened for those with ‘‘sexy’’ voices. 
By doing so, they turned off half of 
their audience—other women. 
Kathy’s laugh is a cackle at best, and 
her voice is as sexy as Felix the cat’s, 
yet it manages to retain the all- 
important warmth and style needed 
for radio. 

During the 1 a.m. news, she can be 
found in KMPC’s booth-A, tapping a 
pen nervously and probably exchang- 
ing cooking recipes with one of her 
audio engineers. After the news, she 
opens her one-woman show with a 
razzmatazz instrumental rendition of 
“Hooray for Hollywood,” a song that 


depicts more than just a feeling to 
her. It depicts a way of life. 

KMPC is located on the former 
Warner Brothers movie lot on Sunset 
Boulevard and is surrounded by sound 
stages now being used for television 
production. The ghosts of Tinsel 
Town’s past, plus anything else left of 
the old Hollywood, make their 
presence known through Kathy’s lean 
five-foot-three frame. One can see a 
thought forming on her face as she 
begins to talk about her city. ‘‘I love 
it,’ she screams. ‘“‘When I see a 
movie star, I freak!’’ That point is 
well documented. 

While driving down Sunset 
Boulevard one day, Kathy spotted ac- 
tor Gene Hackman in a car behind 
her. She immediately slowed her own 
down to a crawl. “‘I wanted to hit 
every light so I could look at him in 
the rear-view mirror.’’ Probably used 
to it by now, Hackman simply drove 
around her. 

What personalities she can’t find on 
the streets of Hollywood, she might 
find calling her up on the phone during 
her show. L.A. Police Chief Ed Davis 
dialed in to tell Kathy she was sweet, 
and then asked her to talk a little 
slower. Flip Wilson phoned up as 
Geraldine. John Lennon simply told 
her that she was crazy. 

Some celebrities even stop by, like 
the Hudson Brothers, Bo Donaldson 
and Harry Chapin. Kathy takes the 
calls and visits in stride, in her own 
way. ‘“‘Ten years ago, I would have 
passed out. Now, I’m a little more 
mature,’’ she says. ‘‘Now, I breathe 
heavy and slobber a lot.” 


Being one of less than a handful of 
female disc jockeys in the city, Kathy 
achieved celebrity status when com- 
ing to KMPC three years ago. She ad- 
mits that being recognized is nice, 
although the things her fans say to her 
she feels they wouldn’t say to 
someone like actress Gene Tierney. 
But then, the fans can’t get hold of 
Tierney on the phone six nights a week 
to build the kind of unique rapport 
D-Js have with their listeners. 

Radio listeners are blunt and to the 
point. If they don’t like something 
they’ll stop you anywhere and tell you. 
Kathy’s been stopped for critiques 
and autographs from the local super- 
market to 30,000 feet above the ground 
in an airplane. ‘‘In radio, we not only 
come into the peoples’ home, but they 
can easily talk to us.”’ 

After an hour on-the-air, Kathy’s 
ready to accept the first of her 
offerings on what she calls her 
Amateur Minute. It’s a segment of 
her show that allows listeners to do 
what they think they do best for sixty 
seconds. 

‘‘We had a guy call up doing a sing- 
ing Gabby Hayes,’’ she recalls. 
‘Every night, we get little old ladies 
and drunks singing. We actually had 
one guy from San Diego call and play 
his guitar, and then someone else 
booked him for a lounge act in 
Vegas.’’ Not only have people called 
from San Diego, but Hawaii, Colorado 
and even Boston, looking for 
Hollywood’s big break. 

Those who don’t make it on the 
Amateur Minute might get through to 
her via the Instant Record Request 


Line or even the Love Line. 

The Love Line is a match-maker, of 
sorts, and it’s been credited with at 
least one marriage. Women call in 
with a description of themselves and 
their interests. Kathy then relays the 
information on-the-air and waits for 
any interested men to phone in. 
Names and telephone numbers taken, 
and the women make the final 
decision. 

One might think working all night 
could destroy a young female D-J’s 
love life. Wrong. She’s engaged to Bill 
Taylor, a movie special effects man, 
whose credits include ‘“‘The Exor- 
cist.” 

“T met him while he was working on 
‘Dark Star,’’’ Kathy says. ‘‘He was at 
the lab, doing post-production on the 
film and he heard me on the radio.” 
The voice intrigued him, and he, like 
so many others, called up. 

As Kathy puts it, “It could only 
happen in Hollywood.”’ 

A previous romance, in true 
Hollywood fashion, produced a fairly 
popular song written in her honor. 
Songwriter Artie Butler wrote the 
Helen Reddy tune ‘‘I Didn’t Mean To 
Love You’’ for Ms. Gori. A romantic 
ballad, appearing on Reddy’s million- 
seller album ‘I Am Woman,”’ brings 
only a simple statement from Kathy, 
“T really like it.”’ 

By 3 a.m., her show is in high gear. 
She’s wide-awake and is talking as 
fast as the tempo of some of her 
records. Kathy doesn’t just ‘‘do” a 
show, she attacks it with energy 
supplied by a mountain of vitamin 

Continued on page 32 
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PASS/EAIL 


BY EW EBERT 


Dennis Skidway is about to encounter the ultimate final exam. 


Dennis Skidway realizes that the 
Cultural Exchange people will be 
angry if he lets anything happen to the 
transfer student from Zaire. 
Academic probation at least. And 
that, with the suspension of his lethal 
weapon permit, is sure death. So Den- 
nis screams, ‘‘Watch it!”’ 

‘“‘What?’’ says Wesu, Zaire’s gift to 
the student exchange program. 

Dennis pushes him quickly aside. A 
large object thuds to the ground 
beside them. 

‘What is happen?’’ Wesu demands 
angrily. 

“Just a body,” Dennis tells his 
charge. ‘“‘A common undergraduate 
ploy. I can remember doing it myself. 
You know, remark to someone on the 
balcony about the beautiful view and 
when he looks around, grab the ankles 
and pitch him over. But it’s messy. No 
finesse.”’ 

A Tidy-Mation mini-truck pulls up. 
The driver, a bored civilian, grabs the 
corpse with an extendable waldo and 
dumps it into the truck’s hopper. 

“Marvel of American technological 
ingenuity,’ Dennis says proudly. 

“The truck’s almost fully 
automated. Dump a stiff in and the 
machinery strips it, sorts all the 
clothes and effects into a little bundle, 
then converts the body into fer- 
tilizer.”’ 

“‘Pardon?”’ 

“Fertilizer. The agriculture people 
use it in their organic gardening ex- 
periments.”’ 

The Zairian raises a thin black 
eyebrow. He points to the as-yet un- 
cleaned pool of blood where the body 


fell. ‘Body was real?” 

‘“‘Certainly,’’ Dennis says in- 
dignantly. ‘It’s against the Univer- 
sity’s regulations to throw garbage off 
the balconies. Bodies are okay, but 
not garbage. That’s littering. You 
think we’re barbarians or 
something?”’ 

Wesu, the Zairian, makes an im- 
polite sound in his native language. 

‘“‘Come on,”’ Dennis says nervously. 
“Let’s get into the Quad area. It’s 
neutral there. Besides,’”’ he continues, 
half to himself, ‘‘a dropout might fall 
on you if you’re under these goddamn 
balconies.”’ 

They make an odd couple as they 
progress past hurrying, attache-case- 
clutching students, toward the Quad. 
Dennis Skidway is short but smoothly 
muscled. He has a gymnast’s body 
with the large skulled, spectacled 
head of an intellectual chipmunk. 
Wesu, the Zairian, is Dennis’ com- 
plimentary opposite. Wesu is a tall, 
thin, black man whose robe hangs 
loosely about him like a tent mounted 
on the framework of sticks. 

‘“‘The academic structure in 
America,’’ Dennis says as they enter 
the Quad, ‘“‘is a great improvement 
over what we had ten or fifteen years 
ago. ’Course, there were fewer 
students then. The competition wasn’t 
as heavy. Our present system is a 
natural outgrowth of the old Univer- 
sity set-up. Maybe you’ve read my 
paper ‘The Integration of Competitive 
Sports Into A More Rational 
Educational System?’”’ 

Wesu shakes his head. 

“No? Well, it’s hot stuff. I think I 


demonstrate pretty comprehensively 
how the elements of our present Ter- 
mination System were always evident 
in the old structure. Ever see old pic- 
tures of these guys dressed in funny 
uniforms with helmets? Bashing into 
each other? Football, baseball, 
basketball—_they were great ones for 
balls. You should go and look it up in 
the library. It’s something to see.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘Huh? Why is it something to see? 
Oh. You mean why did they do it? 
Well, you see, man has always been 
an aggressive animal. When he was in 
a social situation that precluded 
direct hostilities, he sublimated, uh, 
redirected. In the old days they 
directed their hostilities into 
meaningless games when, in ac- 
tuality, their frustrations were a 
result of the competitive pressures of 
the academic system as a whole. Now 
the system’s designed to let people 
direct their hostilities against the real 
cause—each other. Catharsis; while 
at the same time we weed out the 
losers.” 

The Zairian points to a line of huge, 
electronic signboards—like 
scoreboards in an old-style ballpark— 
that bisect the grassy Quad area. 

‘What those?” 

‘Oh. That’s the Roster. You see, 
there’re strict rules about who you 
can terminate and...’ 

‘“‘Ter-min-ate?”’ 

“You know—who you can, uh, kill.”’ 
Dennis lowers his voice con- 
spiratorially. ‘“But don’t go around 
saying that. It’s against University 

Continued on page 34 
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by patty simon 


“The biggest problem at the zoo is 
the people,” says Ken Maples, a 
security officer at the Los Angeles 
City Zoo, summing up the feelings of 
many zoo keepers and zoo officials 
across the country. . 

Signs like ‘‘Please Don’t Feed The 
Animals” and ‘‘No Tapping The 
Glass” are read and ignored daily by 
visitors at the zoos. 

Where public feeding is still 
allowed, people abuse this freedom by 
tossing the animals harmful objects. 
Once or twice a year animals die at 
the San Diego Zoo because of foreign 
objects, according to Clyde Hill, San 
Diego curator of mammals. This is 
only one of many problems caused by 
public abuse. 

Public innocence and public van- 
dalism are also major problems faced 
12 
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by zoos. Ignorance is usually innocent 
and correctable but purposely in- 
flicted vandalism is not so easy to 
deal with. 

People’s ignorance of the harm they 
do to animals goes back to the days 
when there were widespread open- 
feeding policies in zoos. 

Visitors brought peanuts and fed 
them to every available animal. They 
weren’t told that candy, popcorn, hot- 
dogs or ice-cream could harm the 
animals. They reasoned that if 
peanuts were all right, then these 
other foods must be all right, too. 

Some zoos still have an open-feeding 
policy and most of their problems 
relate to kids who run out of fish or 
peanuts and then throw anything in 
order to get a reaction from the 
animal. 


PLEASE 
, DON'T 
FEED THE 
ANIMALS 


People not only throw food to the 
animals but also foreign objects such 
as broken glass, rocks, rubber bands, 
flash cubes, sandwich bags, open 
safety pins and bottle caps. Two seals 
recently died at the San Diego Zoo 
because of this. One’s stomach con- 
tained $1.80 in pennies, a ring and a 
Cub Scout star. The other died with 
300 pennies in his stomach. 

Seals and sea lions are the mam- 
mals most abused by this kind of 
feeding. They are incapable of 
chewing and swallow their food 
whole. To aid digestion, they swallow 
small stones which grind the food up. 
One problem is that the seals and sea 
lions not only pick up rocks but 
anything else at the bottom of their 
pool. Pennies cannot be digested, 
though, and lead to the mammal’s 
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death. 

A Tinamou (type of bird) is another 
creature which suffers from 
thoughtless visitors. One of these 
birds was found dead with a broken 
rubber band dangling from its beak. 

Plastic bags are also a major 
problem. When Barbary sheep eat 
these bags they either suffocate or die 
from intestinal blockage. 

Public feeding causes other 
problems. Michael J. Crotty, curator 
of mammals at the Los Angeles Zoo, 
says that chimpanzees often have 
diarrhea after a crowded weekend 
from all the food they have been fed. 

Dr. Warren A. Thomas, managing 
director of the L.A. Zoo, says, ‘‘Peo- 
ple love to feed animals. They love to 
feed them junk.’’ Because of the junk 
food they eat, the animals are too full 
to eat the nutritional meals prepared 
for them. They miss out on the natural 
vitamins essential to their health. 

Weight gain is another problem 
caused by excessive feeding. Animals, 
like people, gain weight when overfed 
and, like humans, the desire to mate 
decreases with obesity. One of 
the main functions of a zoo is to save 
endangered species by reproducing 
more of the same species. Zoo of- 
ficials are concerned when animals 
get fat and the reproduction level 
drops. 

Clyde Hill says that the animals are 
taken off exhibit and placed on a diet 
for about six months when they get 
too fat. 

Bears and apes are the biggest per- 
formers at zoos. Even though bears 
are not particularly sensitive to 
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overfeeding, they can still suffer from 
obesity. Careless feeding also creates 
an unnatural begging pattern. 

Dr. J. McNeil, zoologist and wildlife 
scientist and associate professor of 
Natural Resources at Cornel Univer- 
sity, says that animals have rights, 
too. They have the right to be wild. 
“The act of feeding and taming a wild 
animal is contrary to the good of the 
species,” he asserts, ‘‘and the good of 
the ecosystem.” 

The problem of overfeeding doesn’t 
seem to affect lions or tigers because 
people don’t normally bring food that 
these animals will eat. 

Officer Ken Maples says that at the 
L.A. Zoo at least 50 people have to be 
reminded daily of the ‘“‘No Feeding 
Policy’? and over one thousand 
people on the weekends. 

He explains that visitors are warned 
once or twice and after that he will es- 
cort them out of the park. “‘People are 
unaware of how animals react. They 
expect the animals to perform,” he 
says. 

According to Maples, the major 
offenders of the no-feeding laws are 
between the ages of 13 and 30. He says 
he has no problem with older people. 
Youngsters get into the act by grab- 
bing plants and flowers and throwing 
them to the animals. The ensuing 
destruction of vegetation and wildlife 
is another damaging effect of this 
practice. 

Excessive litter piles up in the 
animals’ cages. People can see that 
the animal still has food but they 
throw in more food anyway. Litter 


collects, rotting and drawing flies, 
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making bigger messes for the keepers 
to clean up. 

There does seem to be hope of 
reform, however. Maples says, ‘‘If 
you find one person feeding, you’ll 
find a group.’’ So the zoo’s main con- 
cern is to stop the one person from 
throwing food and it helps stop others 
from following suit. 

The L.A. Zoo, which has always had 
a no-feeding rule, has recently 
stopped selling tempting animal foods 
in its vending machines. Peanuts, a 
favorite among animals, are no longer 
sold. Other snacks which animals will 
eat are still available, but as Robert 
Filter, public relations representa- 
tive, says, ‘‘Did you ever try throw- 
ing a cheese puff?”’ 

The San Diego Zoo started a no- 
feeding policy in 1972. The signs have 
cut down the violations by 80 percent. 
A plan was begun to eliminate the 
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other 20 percent. Zoo keepers and 
tram drivers now feed certain 
animals specially prepared biscuits 
after the animal does a trick. The zoo 
hopes this will satisfy the public 
enough so they won’t throw any ad- 
ditional food. 

In relationship to some other zoos, 
the San Diego and Los Angeles zoos 
have few problems. Sneaking into 
either zoo is a problem for potential 
vandals. The Los Angeles Zoo is tuck- 
ed away in the heart of Griffith Park 
and the San Diego Zoo is surrounded 
by a high fence. 

Vandalism can cause serious injury 
to animals as a result of stones, glass 
and other harmful objects that are 
hurled into the cages. Bernard Mc- 
Donough, chief security officer of the 
St. Louis Zoo, says people come to the 
zoo and want to be entertained by the 
animals. The public will throw 


anything at them just to get them to 
move around. 

A security officer at the L.A. Zoo 
says he has seen people throw 
cigarette butts and broken mirrors 
into animal cages. 

Zoos across the nation suffer from 
even crueler abuse by vandals. 
Twenty-one small animals in the 
children’s zoo at West Harrison 
Memorial Park in New York were 
found killed and mutiliated. A spider 
monkey was drowned by five coeds in 
the Fleishacker Zoo. Many birds have 
been killed at Santa Ana’s Prentice 
Zoo. 

One of the more gruesome episodes 
occured at Oakland’s Knowland Zoo. 
Vandals gouged out an alligator’s eyes 
and threw rocks at the camels. 

To help curb vandalism, the L.A. 
Zoo casually checks each person 
entering the park for sticks, canes, 
toys and anything that could cause 
harm. These items are confiscated at 
the gates. This has helped eliminate a 
number of potential acts of van- 
dalism. 

The problem of public ignorance 
can be overcome by education. Many 
zoos offer classes in beginning zoology 
and group tours explain the needs and 
habits of certain animals. 

The zoo can be a place of education 
and enjoyment for the public. But 
more than that, it can be a place for 
the conservation of endangered 
species. 

Many of these species now survive 
only because they live in zoos or 
wildlife reservations. 

In the wild, people hunt animals for 
fun and for profit. Now, animals are 
being abused in a place which is sup- 
posed to protect them. 

As Ken Maples says, ‘‘The biggest 
problem at the zoo is people.’’ And if 
the problems of overfeeding and 
vandalism don’t stop, people may 
be the only ones left at the zoo. Q7 


Mannequin 
Reporters 
They're Not 


by Valerie Kelly 


Barbara Simpson and a crew from KTTV climbed an arid hill 
in Malibu during the fire that completely devastated 2,770 acres 
in October 1973. 

Barbara says they were met at the top ‘‘by about 40 fire trucks 
lined up on a single lane fire road. Half of them were out of gas 
and the other half were out of water.’’ 

As they stood along the ridge they could observe the hot spot of 
the fire burning along the hill. 

“All of a sudden, the fire switched directions and went right 
over our heads . . . we were under a roof of fire!’’ With flames 
leaping not more than a few feet away, Barbara was awe-struck. 
“It was so beautiful in a horrifying way,’”’ Barbara relates. “‘It 
was so totally out of control. There was no way to get out and no 
time to be afraid.”’ 

Her assignments have at times been dangerous, but Barbara 
Simpson, investigative reporter, relates satisfaction with the 
assignments she gets. “I’ve covered everything from fires to 
floods, politics and the SLA shootout.”’ 

Gail Christian, network reporter for NBC, also says she feels 
that assignment editors don’t stereotype women into ‘‘cutie’”’ 
stories, ‘“‘because they pay the women quite a bit of money and 
they wouldn’t use them that way.” 

There is and has been much controversy in recent years con- 
cerning sexism in the news industry. Most reporters agree there 
is, to some extent, evidence of sexual bigotry in their business; 
but the question is: to what degree do sexist practices affect the 
women reporters’ abilities to function adequately and 
professionally in their jobs? 


GETTING THE JOB 


Dolores Handy (KNXT), Gail Christian (NBC) and Ruth 
Ashton-Taylor (KNXT) seem to agree on one fact: there is a 
quota system used in the hiring practices of the major television 
stations. Dolores Handy, field reporter at KNXT, states, ‘‘In the 
back of their minds, every time they have to file for an FCC 
license renewal, every time they fill out that application, they 
think about their status.” 

Barbara Simpson claims she is not aware of a quota system be- 
ing used by KTTV. She says, ‘“‘I would not care to be hired 
because I am a woman. If that was what my job rested on it 
wouldn’t please me at all.” 

Another reporter from the same station does not agree. Terry 
Mayo claims, “‘I got my first job because I was female. It wasa 
time when they were putting women into the business, so I was 


hired because they were looking for women. I can’t be uptight 
about that fact.”’ 

For some people the field of television reporting is a field that 
is extremely difficult to enter. For others it is simply a matter of 
being “‘someone’s”’ girlfriend or being sensually appealing — 
regardless of qualifications. The quota system aids in allowing 
some of these ‘‘mannequin reporters”’ into the hectic and ulcer- 
paced lives of the newsrooms. These types of ‘‘reporters’’ are 
few, and as Ruth Ashton-Taylor puts it, ‘‘Not all of these women 
are going to last.”’ 

Resentment tends to swell among workers in the newsrooms 
when an obviously unqualified woman is hired. This resentment 
exists not only in the men but in other women who know the need 
for qualified and competent people who can hack the rigors of the 
job. 

“‘T can understand their resentment,’’ says Gail Christian. ‘‘If 
someone tells us there’s a new woman coming in, then the other 
women in the office will ask: ‘Who is she? Where’s she coming 
from? What are her qualifications?’ They’d go crazy if they knew 
she’s an ex-weather girl from Podunkin.”’ 

Ruth Ashton-Taylor, a veteran reporter at channel 2, says, ‘‘In 
a very general sense, the quality of the new women should be 
higher than it is.’’ She continues, ‘‘I think the people who are 
choosing them are selecting them on a basis of show-biz rather 
than news-biz. Very often they are casting parts. Men choose 
them; men who have not changed their ideas. They are still not 
recognizing professionalism.”’ 

And professionalism is definitely a requisite quality reporters 
must have in order to survive. 

The pace of a reporter’s job is a major contributor to the 
process of weeding out the woman who is hired solely for her 
white teeth and contagious giggle. 

Often reporters must spend as many as twelve and fourteen 
hours per day on the job with hardly as much as a five-minute 
break. Others have been known to make much more demanding 
sacrifices of themselves for the sake of a good news story. 

One women tirelessly met hourly deadlines for three con- 
secutive days while dressed in the same suit, occasionally 
napped on cold lobby seats, and ate from candy machines at even 
less frequent intervals. This kind of dedication can only come 
from serious women who have the stamina and strength to con- 
tinue the work in which they have genuine interest, not from 
someone whose image is based on the glitter in her eye. 

So, where can competent women be found? 

Dolores Handy says that often the stations don’t go to the right 
places to find women. ‘“‘If they are really interested ina woman 
who wants to be a journalist, then why don’t they look in the local 
universities and colleges?”’ she asks. ‘‘They could hire women or 
minorities who have already expressed an interest in journalism 
and who have some background, but the stations don’t do that.’’ 

Gail Christian agrees. ‘‘I think it’s too bad that most of the 
college journalists are not looked upon with any more merit than 
they are.”’ She continues by mentioning a source of education 
that is quickly drying up. ‘‘There ought to be more minority 
training programs, but they have almost all literally dis- 
appeared. That is the way most of the Black women I know got 
into the business: by these programs.’’ Through lack of funding, 
lack of interest and an overabundance of objections from certain 
parties, these training programs are dwindling. 


PROMOTIONS 


The hierarchy that decides what the stories will be, who will 
cover them and how they will be covered, is still made primarily 
of men. The presidents, vice-presidents and junior executives 
are still primarily men. Gail Christian says that in this type of 
situation, ‘‘there is no variety of input as long a there is a select 
group of people with the same kind of background making the 
decisions. The more varied and versatile it gets, then the broader 
its outlook and the better the quality of news.”’ 

Continued on page 22 
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Rosemary slid her tender, deformed 
feet onto a board between two parallel 
bars. A therapist came across the 
plastic coated room and wrapped ban- 
dages around Rosemary’s knees so 
they couldn’t bend. 

A teacher, wearing a clownish, 
brightly colored dress, marched into 
the room saying in an exasperated 
voice, ‘‘Rosemary, haven’t you given 
up yet? You have other ways of fulfill- 
ing yourself.” 

I moved irritably in my seat. 

“Right lady,’ I thought to myself. 
Anger and frustration were already 
welling up inside of me. 
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Rosemary defiantly turned her head 
as she pulled herself up onto her feet. 

“Look, you got an ‘A’ on your math 
paper,”’ the teacher said. Her glasses 
were half way down her pointed nose. 

When ‘‘Miss Intellect’’ held the 
paper, unfeeling and oblivious, in 
front of Rosemary a scene from the 
night before returned to my mind. As 
I passed Rosemary’s room I had 
heard her crying. I wheeled in and sat 
by her bed. She was in her night 
clothes. A chill came over me as I 
spotted the rag doll she held tight 
against her breast. Her chin quivered 
as she spoke, trying to explain, 


‘‘Mama said she would hold me when 
I could walk over to her.”’ 

I took hold of the girl’s hand and 
sympathetically squeezed it, but 
Rosemary pulled away and grabbed 
the rag doll harder. 


Rosemary’s left hand let go of the 
bar. Suddenly her body jerked and as 
she fell over the bar, the teacher and 
the therapist grabbed her. 

“It’s all right, Rosemary,” the 
therapist said. ‘“You didn’t have your 
balance well enough. Try it again.” 

I sank back into the muddy green 
and milky white wall. “Yeah, try 


again,” I thought. 

While Rosemary was catching her 
breath the teacher started toward the 
door, then hesitantly turned back. 
‘“‘Rosemary,’’ she said, ‘‘as I told you 
before, there are a lot of jobs for peo- 
ple afflicted with cerebral palsy.” 

After the teacher went on her way, 
Rosemary looked over at me and said, 
“Joe, why can’t other people realize I 
have so much that makes me like 
‘normal’ people and it’s harder to 
accept this wheelchair?”’ 

I just stared back. Rosemary didn’t 
have a speech defect like I did, so it 
was harder for her to be in this 
position—trapped between two 
worlds. 

Once again Rosemary’s left hand let 
go of the bar. A nervous smile crept 
on her face as she fell. 

The therapist got down on her 
knees. ‘‘That’s it, Rosemary. You can 
make it. I was terribly disappointed a 
few days ago when you almost gave up 
trying to walk — but you have too 
much will power to give up. You can 
do it; we both know that.” 

I felt like kicking the therapist. Sure 
Rosemary could keep trying. Get her 
some long-legged braces and after 
sweating in them for ten hours a day 
the leather will turn black and she’ll 
lie awake all night pleading with God 
to give her the guts to overcome the 
fear of falling. The next day the 
therapist will stretch Rosemary’s leg 
muscles until the pain becomes un- 
bearable. When she starts to cry, 
she’ll be ashamed to look people in the 
eye because she always thought she 
could take it. 

Then they will have her stand alone, 
watching the clock, to see how long 
she can hold her balance. Day after 
day after day it will go on and she will 
be too tired to keep up with her school 
work. So, if she finally does fail to 
walk she will have wasted all that 
time she could have been learning. 

But Rosemary must take that 
chance. 

The theapist said in a calm tone, 
“‘Just relax a while before trying to 
take your other hand off the bar. Let 
your left hand hang down at your 
side.”’ 

Suddenly Beverly, a nursing aide, 
passed the parallel bars and smiled as 
she noticed Rosemary. 


“Say kid, you can make it,”’ Beverly 
said. ‘‘I learned to walk after a terri- 
ble car accident that had me in bed for 
two years.” 

Rosemary glanced over, giving 
Beverly a questioning look. 

As she left, I followed Beverly into 
the hall. ‘‘Hey, wait a minute,”’ I said 
awkwardly, but as clearly as I could. 

“Hi, Joe. What is it?’’ she asked. 
Her uniform was so neat and starchy 
that it reminded me of a picture from 
a brochure. 

I had to spell some words out on my 
alphabet board for Beverly since she 
wasn’t accustomed to hearing my 
speech. 

“J d-o n-o-t think Rosemary i-s go- 
ing t-o m-a-k-e i-t. Will you h-e-l-p me 
m-a-k-e her see that i-t w-o-u-l-d be 
better i-f she a-c-c-e-p-t-s the 
w-h-e-e-l-c-h-a-i-r r-i-g-h-t now?”’ 

“You’re out of your mind,” she 
replied. ‘‘Rosemary has everything 
going for her. If I could make it, she 
can.” 

“‘C-o-m-e o-n, Beverly. B-r-a-i-n 
damage w-i-l-1 not h-e-a-] and cannot 
be r-e-p-a-i-r-e-d |-i-k-e you m-e-n-d a 
broken 1-e-g. You k-n-o-w Rosemary’s 
m-o-t-h-e-r has always c-r-i-t-i- 
c-i-z-e-d_e-v-e-r-y-t-h-i-n-g she has 
t-r-i-e-d to do. That g-i-r-] wants to be 
a-c-c-e-p-t-e-d as part of her 
f-a-m-i-l-y.”’ 

‘“‘What’s wrong with that?’’ Beverly 
asked. 

“Even if Rosemary c-o-u-l-d walk 
f-i-f-t-y m-i-l-e-s it would not make her 
mother a-c-c-e-p-t h-e-r. I-f she keeps 
on |-i-k-e this, she w-i-l-1 b-e-c-o-m-e 
b-i-t-t-e-r.”’ 

“Oh, come on, Joe. Rosemary will 
walk. You’re only making things 
bigger than they are. You’re a fool if 
you can’t see that,’’ she retorted. 

Staring at Beverly as she laughingly 
walked down the hall touching her 
hair which was holding a whole can of 
hair spray, I wished I were a fool. 

When I wheeled back into the room 
where Rosemary was working I sens- 
ed absolute stillness throughout the 
therapy room. Rosemary’s left hand 
was clenched and her blouse was 
soaked with perspiration. There was a 
look of indecision on her face but the 
fingers on her right hand slowly 
opened. Her bottom lip had turned 
blue from being bitten. 

Continued on page33 


by LUPE RODRIGUEZ 


They call me Natcho Tecol Fer- 
nandez, It used to be Nacholetla 
Tecolote. But the priest said I needed 
a Christian name. 


SUNDAY: A day to rest, a day to 
think. The priest found me on my way 
to the Goddess of the Earth, 
Coatlicue. He asked why I was there 
again. I answered, “‘I came to pray to 
her so that she can ask your God to 
bring the rains of life to my maize.” 

‘‘Nonsense. You need only to pray to 
the one God,” replied the priest. 

I do not know why he becomes 
angry, there are so many Gods, even 
for him. 


MONDAY: The morning was very 
cold, it was the beginning of my work 
day. I had to go to Sefor Sanchez’s 
ranch and clean his stables. Sejior 
Sanchez, who is well known, paid me 
enough to get the sugar my wife 
needed. I work for him almost every 
Monday. 


I had to send my son, Témas, to the 
field by himself again. Témas, ah, he 
is only ten but strong like me. He will 
be old enough to marry in a few years. 
I’ve seen the girl he likes, of whom I 
approve, for she is strong-legged and 
a good worker. She will be his wife. 
Her name is Lomilla. 

After work I brought some aguar- 
diente to share with her father. Her 
father is a good man and I gave him 
only enough to make him laugh, for 
too much will release his spirit and he 
won’t be able to regain it again. 


TUESDAY: So much work, but the 
day had gone by quickly. It was early 
evening when I looked at the clouded 
sky. I told Témas to bring the burro to 
the house. I am proud of my field 
because I will die here. It is only an 
acre. 

I have heard from the ladifos at the 
ranch that many Indians have lost 
their lands. When they lose their lands 
their spirit dies also. My land is very 
far from the ranch, about ten miles, 
but I can get there before the shadows 
move. The mountains protect me 
from the whites; protect me from 
their scorching glare. 

My only fear is to be alone with no 
land, I do not fear the whites. I have 
heard they own many lands but I 
never see them. I have heard that the 
people who work there always die. 
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They die not from illness, or disease, 
but from loneliness, for which the soul 
was not made, because they have no 
land of their own. 

My wife, Elena, had called me. It 
was time to eat. She had prepared my 
favorite dish, a soup made from the 
chicken’s head with onions, salt and — 
yes— chile. 

My wife is a good cook, that’s why I 
married her. Besides Témas she has 
given me a son who’s name is Joaquin 
and a daughter, my little Eufemmia. 
They are too young to work. When 
they are seven they shall begin 
working. 

After supper we prayed to the 
Virgin of our Sacred Fields, then to 
the Saint of Rain, then to the Saint of 
Protection, and finally to the priest’s 
saint, God. 


WEDNESDAY: It was raining in 
the morning before dawn. I did not ex- 
pect the rains for another month. I 
had to go to the field and trenches to 
capture the good rain. The rain at 
times came down too fast and 
sometimes it came in little balls; 
probably because the Gods heard our 
prayers and in their haste didn’t give 
the clouds a chance to become rain. 

Témas was helping me with the 
trenches and at midday we had to go 
home because of the mud. We stayed 
the rest of the time inside, mending 
our petates. 

Témas seemed ill because of his fre- 
quent sneezing. Elena gave him some 
hot cinnamon tea so that he would 
sweat it out tonight. 


THURSDAY: This morning I arose 
with the sun. A great joy engulfed me 
because there would be water for my 
maize. My dog Chula came back. She 
was missing for two weeks now. She 


was limping very badly. I called her. 
She had been in a fight, perhaps with a 
wild boar. I put mud on her wounds 
and covered them with dry corn 
husks. I worked very hard pulling the 
weeds which were fertilized by the 
rains. Towards dusk I saw a great 
cloud of dust by the Sanchez ranch. 
They were probably just celebrating 
something. 


FRIDAY: I had to go again to the 
Sanchez ranch today. Témas had 
already started working in the field. 
Every other Friday I also go and work 
for Senior Sanchez. As I approached 
the ranch it seemed quiet, no voices 
heard, almost empty. No one was 
home except some old mares and 
some chickens. I went to the stables 
and found old Don Refujio. I asked 
him where Sanchez was and he said 
Sanchez went to the capital. 

I asked, ‘““Why?”’ 

“Because some bandits stole his 
valuables,” said Don Refujio. 

I went and cleaned the stables, went 
to the storage and got salt and sugar, 


a little more than usual, and left. 
Senor Sanchez would not miss much. 

As I was leaving I noticed Don Refu- 
jio glaring at me for no reason. I faced 
him. He just grinned and took out a 
bottle of aguardiente and took a long 
drink, like water. Don Refujio had 
been living here since I could 
remember. He lost his land to Senor 
Sanchez before I was born. Now he 
sleeps in the barn and feeds the pigs 
and chickens. In return he is fed and 
given a bottle of aguardiente every 
week. As I left Don Refujio threw the 
empty bottle at the chickens. 


SATURDAY: We only worked half 
day, then we visited our relatives. 
Témas and I brought three pails of 
water for a bath. As we heated the 
water I told Témas that we will havea 
good crop this year. I may be able to 
buy him a new hat in the autumn. By 
late afternoon we were ready to visit 
my father-in-law and then my mother. 

My father-in-law is Juan Toscal. He 
is very old but very strong. We drank 
some fresh aguardiente to soften our 
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thoughts. We talked about the good 
omen of the rains and about the other 
farmers’ problems. We left late and I 
was in high spirits all the way home. 

Elena became sick when we went to 
bed. I think she is pregnant again. I 
gave her some hot tea, and then we 
prayed. 

I could not go to sleep right away, 
thinking about the Sanchez ranch with 
no one to take care of it except old 
Don Refujio. Sanchez is not kind nor is 
he bad. He is about fifty years of age 
and as healthy as a horse. He has 
never done me any favors nor any 
dangers. Though once he said he 
would like to buy my land, I almost 
walked away. 

He pays me well for my labor. He 
once wanted to be my compadre but I 
had already promised another. 

I felt like taking some of his things 
and holding them at my house until he 
returns. To watch and guard them 
from other bandits. Things like 
shovels, hoes and brooms. He would 
probably reward me for taking care of 
them, so I will think of going there 
Monday morning with the God’s help. 

I did not visit my mother today so I 
will go there tomorrow. 


SUNDAY: It was sunny when we 
went to my mother’s house. She lives 
by herself because my father died of 
age. I do not ask her to live with me 
because she lives near us. 


Most Sundays we do not work 
because the priest wants us to go to 
Mass. He wants us neat and ‘‘tidy.”’ So 
we often come with our new washed 
clothes and with my mother to 
church. The Mass we go to is when the 
first bells are rung in the morning. 

It was a day of celebration, the day 
of our patron saint, San Tomas. After 
Mass there were stands of food and 
drinks where we were to enjoy 
ourselves. I left the children near a 
firework display of a star in flames. I 
gave permission to Témas to go and 
talk with Lomilla while I drank with 
her father and my friends. 

We discussed what happened at the 
Sanchez ranch. Most of us agreed that 
we would keep the tools until he 
returns. There will be no harm in- 
volved, besides those bandits might 
return and take everything away. 


MONDAY: A new day Témas and I 
awoke with the sun, recalling the 
times I went to work for Senor 
Sanchez. We went down the road and 
met the other men, about twenty. We 
went down to the ranch and brought 
back the tools, storage, livestock, food 
and yes, also old Don Refujio. Don 
Refujio laughed as we were on our 
way. His laugh was not sudden but a 
Subtle musing laugh, as if coming 
from the threshold of his soul. 

I hope Sefior Sanchez will under- 


stand. Le 
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What You Dont Know Might Hurt You 


by susan swartwout 


Sara went through the early morn- 
ing ritual of putting on her face, never 
realizing her eyelids were covered 
with bugs. 

Not known to Sara and millions of 
other women, the base ingredient of 
some eyeshadow consists of ground 
insects. While this example merely 
conveys an uncomfortable thought, 
other make-up ingredients may cause 
physical discomfort and serious 
damage. 

The absence of ingredient labeling 
is part of the fight which consumer 
advocates are facing right now. With 
the hope of increasing the Food and 
Drug Administration’s authority to 
protect the public against unsafe 
cosmetics, various amendments have 
been presented to Congress. 

Dr. Alexander Schmidt, Com- 
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missioner of the FDA, says he 
believes the public has a right to know 
which ingredients might be harmful to 
the users. He says he feels a list of in- 
gredients on a label of the cosmetic is 
just not sufficient. 

As in the case of Sara’s eyeshadow 
the label might list an ingredient call- 
ed carmine. Carmine is formulated 
with ground cochineal bugs. While 
carmine may well be harmless to 
some people, there have been cases of 
eye irritation and infection from the 
use of eyeshadow. 

One such case comes from the files 
of the Orange County Department of 
Consumer Affairs in Santa Ana, 
California. A woman contacted the 
department complaining that she had 
developed a serious eye infection 
after using a Max Factor product. The 


case was closed after Max Factor 
agreed to pay the woman’s medical 
costs. 

The fight to protect consumers from 
unsafe cosmetics has been going on 
for quite some time. In October of 
1973 the FDA proposed an order mak- 
ing it mandatory to list ingredients on 
product labels. Since then, the 
cosmetic industry has questioned the 
FDA’s authority to impose such 
regulations. 

An FDA representative in Los 
Angeles recently said that the 
cosmetic industry has shown a 
“willingness to cooperate’’ with the 
FDA and that at the present time 
“practical considerations’’ are 
holding up compliance. Such “‘prac- 
tical considerations’’ include the 
wording on the label, names of in- 
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gredients and health safety standards. 
Meanwhile, the industry’s 
“eagerness” to comply threatens to 
drag on for years. 

The shroud of secrecy surrounding 
the cosmetic industry rightly or 
wrongly suggests that there are 
dangers lurking in all those tubes and 
jars. 

Manufacturers have argued that it 
is important to protect their for- 
mulations from being stolen by com- 
petitors. Yet the food industry’s dis- 
closures of product ingredients has 
not resulted in the loss of secret 
recipes. 

Companies which supply raw 
materials to cosmetic firms are just 
as tight-lipped about the ingredients. 
A New Jersey-based chemical com- 
pany which supplies a base ingredient 
to such manufacturers as Max Factor 
and Revlon typifies the prevailing 
secrecy attitude. One research 
chemist there explained that he was 
under pressure from his company to 
be very careful about what he divulg- 
ed to ‘‘outsiders.’’ He could only iden- 
tify its product as an acrylic co- 
polymer latex used in formulating gel- 
type hair settings, eyeliners and non- 
smear makeup. The firm’s research 
lab conducts product safety tests on 
this material but frowns on the idea of 
allowing the general public access to 
test results, the chemist explained. 

Ralph Nader, Bess Meyerson and 
other consumer advocates have ac- 
complished a great deal in their fight 
to aid the consumer. And the current 
public outcry for ‘‘honesty-in- 
labeling’ seems loud and clear. But 
there still exists within the cosmetic 
industry the idea of ‘‘what they don’t 
know can’t hurt them.” 

Yet in 1972, a report by the 
President’s National Commission of 
Product Safety indicated that 60,000 
women each year suffered adverse 
reactions to cosmetics. This 
amounted to the second largest in- 
surance category for personal injury 
claims on insurance companies in this 
nation. 

Testifying before a sub-committee 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Dr. Schmidt said he 
believes injuries and adverse reac- 
tions to cosmetics are today ‘‘grossly 
under-reported”’ to the FDA. 

Florence Reed, an investigator 
with the Orange County Department 
of Consumer Affairs in Santa Ana 
talked about several cases it has 


handled. 

One complaint came from a woman 
who had suffered a severe burn on her 
left armpit after spraying the area 
with Gillette’s Right Guard Super Dry 
Anti-Perspirant. Her injury was 
serious enough to send her to a doctor 
who, in turn, sent the Gillette people 
his report of injury. 

Correspondence with the company 
brought a less than sympathetic 
response. Their product couldn’t have 
been the cause of her injury, they 
said, otherwise both armpits would 
have been affected. The injured party 
replied that upon receiving a burn un- 
der the left armpit she certainly 
would not spray her right one. Gillette 
continued to deny any responsibility. 
The case was closed. 

Another complaint came from a 
woman who used a face makeup call- 
ed Masters Touch made by Touch of 
Beauty in Van Nuys. She complained 
that this product caused her skin to 
erupt. The company agreed to refund 
her money — case closed. 

Another woman told of accidentally 
spilling some of L’Oreal Shampoo-In 
Hair Color on her face while using it 
according to directions. She was left 
with brown stains on her face which 
she could not remove. She wrote to 
the company asking for advice on 
removing the stains. L’Oreal was un- 
able to help her, but after several in- 
terviews with Consumer Affairs, 
agreed to change the wording on the 
label. 

In the case of the woman who 
received an eye infection after using 
Max Factor’s Hypo-Allergenic Pure 
Magic Super Eye Gloss, the company 
said in conclusion: ‘‘In any event, the 
time consumed in investigations, dis- 
cussions, and so forth does not merit 
further controversy on this subject. 
Considering all such facts we are 
pleased to enclose a check payable to 
Mrs. Jarret in the amount of $58.35.”’ 

On occasion, what you don’t know 
might hurt you only in the pocketbook. 
One frequently aired television com- 
mercial warns consumers that what 
they have might not be ordinary 
dandruff but eczema, seborrhea or 
psoriasis. Use their shampoo and 
worry no more about those unsightly 
flakes, viewers are assured. 

However, those unsightly flakes 
may not be dandruff or even the 
heartbreak of psoriasis, but only 
hairspray residue. A research 

Continued on page 36 
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Television Reporters 
Con’t from page 15 


Frustration is evident as Dolores Handy discusses her obser- 
vations made while previously working for ABC (she is now with 
KNXT). ‘“‘Both Christine (Lund) and I were used quite a bit, but 
when anchoring positions came up we weren’t considered for 
them.”’ 

Before ABC gave the evening anchor position to Christine, 
Dolores says, “They brought in Judd Hambreck, they brought in 
Dave Michaels, and they brought in Chuck Henry. She’s just as 
believable if not more-so than those guys. Why bring in a pretty 
Judd Hambreck when they’ve got a pretty Christine Lund 
already in the newsroom? She had the reputation; people knew 
her and already considered her a serious news person. She 
deserves the position she now has.”’ 

Terry Mayo (KTTV) also claims that she has been skipped 
over at times. ‘‘There were cases where both men I co-anchored 
with passed over me and went on to anchor the night-time news. I 
won’t say they are not capable, because they are; but I had been 
first, seniority-wise, to one of them. HadI been aman, there is no 
question that I would have been there now.”’ 

She continues: ‘‘In the time that I’ve been in the business, I’m 
discovering that once you reach a certain point and are ready to 
move on, that’s where they stop you. That’s where, because 
you’re female, you go no further. It’s a very frustrating position 
to be in.”’ 

The number of women who take part in the actual decision- 
making process is growing at a snail’s pace, but at least it is 
growing. In the last few months NBC has brought a woman inasa 
producer. According to Gail Christian, ‘‘She now sits in at the 
daily planning meetings and has been included in training.” Gail 
is quick to add, ‘‘But I think there are not enough women who 
define what the news is.” 

Women producers are very small in numbers, but they do ex- 
ist. Ciji Ware Billet is one woman who has found her gender to 
be no hindrance in regard to promotions. She began at PBS asa 
researcher, jumped to associate producer, and quickly climbed 
to producer. Ciji has been nominated twice for Emmy Awards 
for her production work. Now she works at CBS doing in- 
vestigative reporting dealing specifically with consumer affairs 
and she says she likes it. 


ASSIGNMENTS AND EDITING 


“They can’t put words into my mouth, but they can censor me 
to the extent of not putting me on the air.’’ And Dolores Handy 
has had it happen. “I had a producer who didn’t air a story 
because he didn’t like what my piece said.” And, asa result, the 
station didn’t have any coverage of that particular story. 

But was it a result of sexism on the part of the producer that 
the piece was not shown? 

“No, not really,” says Dolores. ‘I think it was because he 
didn’t like the way it was put together.” Dolores says she feels 
that the areas of concern for women are in the actual hiring 
Stages and in advancement, but not in getting the assignments. 
“I don’t really think you run into discrimination once you are in, 
as far as actual work is concerned.”’ 

Ciji Ware Billet and Barbara Simpson claim to feel the same 
way. They each receive assignments by submitting a number of 
ideas to their assignment editors and work on the stories which 
are approved. In essence, all stories they do are from their own 
ideas. 

Ruth Ashton-Taylor, who does two news programs for KNXT 
along with ‘“‘Today’s Religion” on Sundays and a panel- 
discussion program called ‘‘News Makers,” claims to be 
generally satisfied with her assignment. “‘I pick them quite often 
and I have a lot of say about what I do, but I still am under 
the direction of the people who run the media.” 

Editing film and organizing the stories are also responsibilities 
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of each reporter. They go out on the field, gather facts, shoot 
film, then return-to the office so they may go through the editing 
processes and finish the story, usually to be aired that evening. 

Reporters command the intricate operations that piece 
together their reports. Dolores Handy says, ‘‘I have total say 
over my own individual pieces and what actually goes on the 
air.” 

Continuously being assigned ‘“‘soft’’ stories can become a 
problem for a new reporter, but one woman feels that any 
reporter, whether male or female, who is not satisfied with the 
assignments received has an obligation to talk to her editor and 
alleviate the problem. A reporter should not feel too inhibited to 
complain. 

“T think a station who uses women only for ‘fluff’ stories or 
‘women’s’ stories is really hurting the station itself,” says Bar- 
bara Simpson. 

Gail Christian says, ‘‘I am not opposed toa story because it’s 
‘soft’ but a frequent complaint among women reporters is that 
they get ‘soft’ stories and not the breaking stories of the day. 
Reporters get more prestige and a better reputation built up 
quicker if they do ‘hard’ news.”’ She continues, ‘‘I think most of 
the woman working at the owned-and-operated stations in Los 
Angeles are damned good reporters. For the most part, when you 
talk about reporters like Christine Lund, Myra Scott and Glenda 
Weena, you're talking about reporters who are good. They don’t 
have to waste their time doing recipes.” 

The job of a television reporter is so much more than just the 
act of reading copy. The job of television reporting entails much 
common sense mixed with good ‘‘news sense.”’ 

Barbara Simpson sums it up by saying, ‘‘In the news job you 
are talking to all kinds of people — people of all ages, levels of 
education, background and income. You deal with each person 
differently. You’ve got to ask the questions you were taught are 
not polite to ask.”’ She continues: ‘‘You have to be shrewd enough 
to know what kind of question to ask in what circumstances, 
depending on the story, depending on the person and depending 
on what’s happening.”’ 

The women who can tackle a job like that and be successful can 
and do handle the sexism which exists in order that their stories 
are not marred by other peoples’ biases. However unfortunate, 
whatever the degree, for the present sexism is, as Barbara 
states, ‘‘a fact of life.’’ 

Sexism is a fact of life that these women handle in a manner as 
professional and adequate as their news stories. 
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Most people have been to a rodeo but few recognize the 
true drama which is mirrored in the faces of the par- 
ticipants. 

Anxious groups of rodeo cowboys, proud and boastful, 
gather behind the corrals before mounting two-thousand- 
pound bulls or wild, bucking horses for a few seconds long 
ride. 

Smartly dressed equestrian groups perform patriotic ex- 
positions. 

A rodeo clown awaits his chance to challenge the bulls. 

But, to the grandstands full of the proverbial ‘solid 
Middle Americans,” the sport doesn’t start until a gate 
swings open and a mounted cowboy charges into the arena 
to play out the uniquely American sport of rodeo. 
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THE BRUSH IS MIGHTIER 
THAN THE SWORD 


by cathy franklin 


Clutching a lollipop and wearing school-boy shorts, Henry 
Kissinger visits the office of the ‘‘kid next door.”’ Inside sits 
Fidel Castro snuggling a teddy bear. Castro’s secretary an- 
nounces that it’s Fat Henry from across the street wanting to 
make up. 

With or without the aid of words, editorial cartoons give us 
swift, visual kicks of instant perception. They are daily doses of 
life through the looking glass where we get ‘‘good”’ images of 
scenes we would love to see as well as ‘‘bad’’ images we would 
rather not see. 

According to Richard Fitzgerald, historian and author of Art 
and Politics, early artists who ventured political comment had 
no problems of distinguishing between ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘evil’’ or 
“right” and ‘‘wrong.”’ 


Los Angeles School District Lines 


In simpler times, ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘evil’’ were clearly defined. 
Illustrators portrayed the working masses of people in 
sweatshops as offering their lives to lay capitalism’s foun- 
dations. 

Turn-of-the-century workers endured their plight with saintly 
demeanor while the bad-rich guys swaggered about and leered 
satanically. The rampant evil was capitalism; old-fashioned 
greed and the corruption of power exemplified by fat butterball 
men in bankers’ top hats and tails. 

‘““Good”’ and ‘‘evil’’ were as obvious as cowboys’ black and 
white hats. 

Karl Hubenthal, political cartoonist for the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner and all 37 Hearst-owned newspapers, says 
that what is today termed as public morality is different from 
the past. ‘‘All of the cartoonists who got irate over Watergate 
expressed moral indignation,”’ he says. ‘‘But on the whole we’re 
concerned more about events and political matters. 
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“We don’t run into a moral issue that often. Before 
Watergate, the last one we had was the Tea Pot Dome Scan- 
dal.”’ 

However, Richard Wallmeyer of the Long Beach 
Independent Press-Telegram, defends ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘evil’’ 
as still holding up as issues for cartoons. Wallmeyer, who 
resists political pigeonholing, says, “If you still look clearly 
you can see what’s good and bad. I personally think that some 
of the old moral values are still valid.” 

Whether revolving around the issues of ‘“‘right’’ or ‘“‘wrong”’ 
or merely reflecting social facts, possibilities for political car- 
toons are as diverse as the proverbial each man’s poison. 

Paul Conrad, Pulitzer Prize winning editorial cartoonist for 
the Los Angeles Times, has, in recent months, nailed Nixon, 
domestic spying and de facto oppression along with various 
other topics. He says, however, that capitalism—unlike the ear- 
ly political cartoons—is not the obvious issue today. If it is an 
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issue it exists only in a much more refined way. 

‘‘What I mainly go after are the oil companies and giant cor- 
porations,’’ he says. ‘‘That’s where the action is now.” 

Conrad, although calling his political persuasions ‘‘liberal to 
just left-of-center,’’ insists that he does not speak for the 
Common Man or for the L.A. Times. He says his main concern 
is to maintain freedom of the press as put forth in the First 
Amendment of the Constitution. 

“I do comment on social issues,”’ he says. ‘‘But in order to 
correct those issues, we have to go through the political 
process. Who’s reponsible for doing what to whom and why. I 
don’t do cartoons about issues until someone brings the political 
process into play.” 

He points to one of his cartoons as an example. In it a member 
of the Los Angeles School Board, who was up for re-election, 
sits fuming in a corner while wearing a dunce hat. On the 
blackboard the character had written, ‘‘Black youngsters are 
two to three years ahead sexually. They mature two to three 
years ahead and have less personal restraint and they are ex- 
posed to more in the home...”’ 

The cartoon is captioned, ‘‘And Some School Board Members 
Never Mature At All.” 

Though concerned that he may have garnered votes for the 
board member, Conrad says he felt he had to make a statement 
because ‘‘the man’s beliefs are so outrageous. There are people 
who really believe what he says.”’ 

If a cartoonist is as effective as the howls of protest he stirs 
up, then Conrad must be hitting home with a lot of people. 

Putting in mildly, Conrad is controversial. To some people 
he’s brilliant, but to others, his pen can defile. 

His March 24 cartoon, ‘‘Nixon in the Garden of Graham,” 
generated 66 letters to the Times; 62 of them critical and four 
in agreement. 

Is he sensitive to the criticism? 

‘No, not at all,’’ he says. ‘‘The critics don’t influence me at 
all.”’ 

The interlocking of careers between Nixon and Conrad goes 
way back. More recently, however, in 1972 Conrad’s cartoons il- 
lustrated John Osborne’s book, The Fourth Year of the Nixon 
Watch. 

In 1974, it was learned that Conrad was on Nixon’s black list. 
Later in 1974, Conrad published a book of his own, calling it 
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“The King and US.” It is a book made up solely of Conrad’s 
editorial cartoons appropriately matched with excerpts from 
the White House tapes. 

Conrad labels the ex-President a ‘‘goldmine”’ that cartoonists 
partially gave up when Nixon left his office (leaving for reasons 
which Conrad calls ‘‘the good of the country.’’) 

But to other interests, Conrad himself may be the ‘‘gold.”’ 
Twice the Los Angeles Museum of Science and Industry has 
held exhibits of Conrad’s and Karl Hubenthal’s cartoons. Since 
Hubenthal describes himself as a moderate Republican- 
conservative, the museum’s show was called, ‘‘From Left to 
Right.”’ 

Most editorial cartoonists are generally considered to be of 
‘liberal’ persuasion. But one common trait is relative to the 
majority of cartoon thought: 

The artists’ characters battle daily with absurdity, 
attempting all the while to grin and bear it. 
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Nixon in the Garden of Graham 


All cartoons have been reproduced with the permission of the artist. Courtesy of the Los Angeles Times 27 


BY ANNE JUNAK 


Greg is a bright, active 13-year-old, yet 
he has been suspended from most Long 
Beach schools he has attended. He is 
presently on probation from juvenile hall 
as a chronic ‘“‘problem child.”’ 

But, Greg’s personality belies his 
background. He is alert, inquisitive and in- 
telligent. 

Realizing Greg’s potential, his parents 
sought a way to keep him from ending up 
as many young people like him; to keep 
him from either serving time in a Califor- 
nia Youth Authority camp, or being put in 
a foster home. 

His parents decided to give Greg the 
education he needed without the structure 
of the public school system. The answer 
was an alternative school. 

There are three such schools in Long 
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Beach — the Montessori School, the New 
Directions School and the Intercommunal 
Youth Institute which Greg now attends. 
According to the institute’s ad- 
ministrator, Mary Blackburn, the 
curriculum is taken from whatever the 
teachers and administrators decide is 
relevant for the time and place. She con- 
siders the format ‘‘uniquely our own.” 
Unlike the New Directions School, 
which advocates total freedom with no 
holds barred, the institute stresses self- 
discipline and responsibility. For ex- 
ample, there is a quiet time at the end of 
each exercise period every morning. For 
two minutes everyone must stand in total 
silence, without fidgeting. Those who talk 
or move are made to stand an extra five 
minutes after the others leave and are 
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_Mernative School 


gently lectured on the importance of self- 
discipline. 

Blackburn explains that responsibility is 
also instilled in the students. Along with 
regular school work, the students are 
given certain chores to do around the 
school building. Completion of the re- 
quired amount of assignments earns a 
student the right to attend special parties. 

“To go to the party you must write at 
least four essay pages (per week),’’ ex- 
plains Stewart, a slim 12-year-old. ‘‘The 
party starts at 10 p.m. and lasts ’till two in 
the morning. We hardly ever get to stay up 
that late unless there is a party.’’ Although 
these parties are used as a reward, 
Blackburn says they are trying to move 
away from this type of “‘bribery.”’ 

Stewart is one of 40 students presently 
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enrolled at the institute. The ages range 
from four to 17 years. Their reasons for 
attending the school are varied, although 
each student agrees that the underlying 
reason is because of the inadequacy in the 
public schools to cope with their 
educational needs. 

For instance, one 13-year-old boy says 
his main problem in the public school 
system was reading. He was too advanced 
for the rest of his schoolmates. But at the 
institute, he says he is able to advance at 
his own rate. 

Whether it is a learning problem or sim- 
ple disinterest in public school, many 
students find the institute much more in- 
teresting because ‘‘the kids are grouped 
as to level of ability and personal in- 
terest,’’ explains Blackburn. ‘‘There’s no 
arbitrary decision in terms of ‘you’re this 
many years old, so you have to be in this 
kind of class.’”’ 

Another unique aspect of the school is 
who teaches whom. ‘‘You may have a 5- 
year-old teaching an 8-year-old how to 
read,’’ says Blackburn. She explains that 
the school is trying to break down the com- 
petition instilled in the public systems. ‘‘It 
takes a while for the kids to realize that 
they can learn from somebody younger 
than they. It’s the kind of a philosophy 
where ‘If you’ve got something to share, 
you share.’ ” 

Even the business aspect of the institute 
is based on a philosophy of sharing since 
there are no paid staff members. 
Blackburn and her administrative 
associate, Bob Duren, are full-time 
volunteers. Qualified parents and people 
interested in the school also volunteer 
time to act as teachers or staffers. 

The creation of the school is credited to 
Blackburn, Duren and many parents who 
wanted their own alternative school. 

“The institute began because a lot of us 
had been involved in the public schools, in 
the parent advisory councils of the Title I 
program (federal school funding). The 
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guidelines for that program say that 
parents are supposed to be involved and 
have some say in the kinds of programs 
that come down, and how the money is 
spent,’ Blackburn explains. ‘‘Well, in 
Long Beach the school district doesn’t 
allow the parents any kind of say at all. So 
after about three years of butting our 
heads against the wall with the public 
schools, we decided to go ahead and start 
our own school.”’ 

In 1972, 10 people incorporated the in- 
stitute into a non-profit organization. A 
year later they found their present school 
building on Alamitos Avenue and opened 
in October of 1973. 

‘‘We created the institute because we 
felt a need, and we felt that what was 
happening in the public schools was 
something we didn’t want for our 
children,’ Blackburn says. 

The school runs entirely on donations 
from businesses and concerned in- 
dividuals, plus approximately $6,000 from 
Title I federal funding for this year. Ac- 
cording to Blackburn, the school will be 
eligible for the Title I money again next 
year. The money is spent entirely for the 
benefit of the children; to buy instruc- 
tional materials and games. 

With the aid of these materials, the level 
of education at the school is enough, ac- 
cording to Blackburn, for college 
preparation. Although students do not 
receive high school diplomas, they may 
take the General Education Development 
(GED) test, a high school equivalency ex- 
am. 

Some of the junior high school age 
students have expressed a desire to return 
to public schools when they reach high 
school age, but just as many of the kids 
say they do not know what they want to to 
in the way of continued education. 

Why do students like the institute so 
much better than public schools? Some 
say they like unstructured time schedules 
and the lack of mandatory physical 


education. But many more simply say 
they learn more. 

To visit the institute is a learning ex- 
perience in itself. The front of the institute 
building — an old house somewhat 
restored — is painted in a bright mural 
design. Pictures of several civil rights 
leaders adorn the front window. 

The various rooms are not as one would 
expect in a public school. The rooms of the 
institute are bright, busy and semi- 
cluttered. Outside, a lone, old boat sits in 
the backyard. ‘‘We’re getting new 
playground equipment,’’ says young 
Stewart, elated at the prospect of swings 
and slides. 

The effect of the school’s curriculum is 
far-reaching and outsiders are becoming 
more aware of it. A strong supporter of 
the institute is Ruth Afflack, professor at 
California State University, Long Beach. 

“You can just tell by talking to the peo- 
ple what type of teaching they’re into,” 
she says. Describing her amazement 
while visiting the institute recently and 
reading some of the Haiku poetry written 
by the younger students, she says, “‘It was 
great to see what the young ones could 
do.”’ 

Another occasional visitor to the school 
is the probation officer handling the cases 
of Greg and some of the other children 
with disciplinary problems. The officer 
says she is quite pleased with the im- 
provement Greg and his friends have 
made. 

Greg sums up nearly every student’s 
opinions of the school. “It’s better than 
any other school I ever went to. You learn 
when you want to, which makes you want 
to learn more. Nobody’s there to rush 
you.” 

Does he think the institute has made a 
difference for him? 

““After two weeks I usually get kicked 
out of a school. But they haven't 
attempted to put me out of this school 
yet,”’ he answers, smiling. 
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Good Vibrations? 
Con’t from page 7 


David Ross reads: 

“Dear Ms. Kinkade: 

I would like to thank you for your 
assistance in a recent strangle/rape 
murder case. AS you know a con- 
viction was obtained. 

I am sure you will be pleased to 
know that your advice and aid were 
invaluable in enabling me to prepare 
the case.” 

However, Ross is now much less 
adamant about what he once termed 
as Ms. Kinkade’s ‘‘invaluable”’ 
assistance. 

Ross says, ‘‘I don’t think that psy- 
chometry is as effective a tool as 
Kebrina Kinkade would like to think. I 
cannot say she was of no help to me in 
the murder case, but she was of very 
little help. Believe me, psychometry 


is not a panacea to a crime wave.” 

But Spurney’s CPC organization did 
have success in impressing the Long 
Beach Police Department with the 
group’s psychic abilities. 

John M. Black, captain of detec- 
tives for the LBPD, says, ‘‘Spurney 
came to us earlier this year and asked 
if he could examine objects of missing 
persons to get the feel of those ob- 
jects. He said he would then be able to 
describe the whereabouts of the miss- 
ing persons.”’ 

Capt. Black, a 36-year veteran, says 
he started Spurney and his group 
working in the area of missing per- 
sons. ‘‘But their interests evolved into 
homicide,” Black says. ‘‘They wanted 
to get into areas of investigations that 
we were not able to supply for legal 
reasons.”’ 

Then Black admits, ‘‘The psychics 
did surprise our people with the 
amount of insight they were able to 
divulge. They described missing per- 
sons, criminals and even supposed 
whereabouts of suspects in very great 
detail. But they were never able to 
give us anything definitive enough to 
solve a crime or actually pinpoint a 
suspect.” 

The silver-haired police captain 
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goes on to say, ‘‘But our department’s 
relations with Spurney and the CPC 
have been good, and I hope these good 
relations will continue. We will 
probably have more contact with psy- 
chics because ESP does have a future 
in police work. I just don’t know to 
what degree.” 

Sgt. Joline Decker, the LBPD of- 
ficer who worked directly with 
Spurney, was initially impressed by 
the psychic when he described her 
husband ‘“‘right down to the color of 
his eyes.’”’ Prior to the description 
Spurney had never met Sgt. Decker or 
her spouse. 

But the 20-year female LBPD 
veteran remained rather skeptical of 
Spurney’s future with criminal in- 
vestigation. 

“IT don’t really know if ESP is 
necessary in police work,”’ says Sgt. 
Decker. ‘‘Although I will agree that at 
some point in almost any in- 
vestigation you need help from all 
available sources, and I do feel ESP 
may be used when all else fails.”’ 

Capt. Black interjects, ‘‘ESP is in- 
teresting to the layman to get into the 
unknown, but in police work we must 
deal with hard evidence. Although 
many policemen can tell if something 
is phony just through intuition.” 

“It’s what we call the ‘back of the 
neck feeling,’ ’’ Sgt. Decker con- 
tinues. ‘‘That is ESP too, and even if it 
can be developed to a high degree, ina 
court of law it is useless.’’ 

Donald A. Lounsbury, deputy Long 
Beach city prosecutor, agrees with 
Sgt. Decker. 

When asked if ESP would ever be 
considered as legal evidence in a 
court of law, Lounsbury’s reply is a 
brief and sudden ‘‘Never.’’ 

However, he quickly qualifies his 
remark. 

“Actually, I would guess that if ESP 
is ever used in court as admissible 
evidence, it will be far, far in the 
future — if at all.” 

Lounsbury quotes from the Califor- 
nia Evidence Code, section 140: 
“Evidence is defined as material ob- 
jects presented to the senses, offered 
to prove the existence or nonexistence 
of a fact.”’ 

“The sixth sense is not a normal 
sense,’’ Lounsbury summarizes ‘‘so 
knowledge gained through ESP is not 
presented to the senses in the or- 
dinary sense of the word and 
therefore would not be admissible ina 
court of law.”’ 
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Spurney freely admits that there 
are many legal, technical and moral 
obstacles facing psychics today. 

‘“‘We are at the point now where we 
are having to demonstrate our 
abilities to the police, department by 
department,”’ he complains. ‘‘Psy- 
chometrists, people who are able to 
receive extrasensory vibrations from 
inanimate objects, must be given 
some sort of license or certificate so 
that they don’t have to prove 
themselves everywhere they go.”’ 

Spurney says that the Certified 
Psychic Consultants now go through a 
lengthy and involved certifying test on 
all member psychics. 

The certifying test consists of plac- 
ing the belongings of five different 
persons into five different bags. The 
psychic being tested by the CPC must 
then concentrate on each bag and, 
without actually touching the con- 
tents, describe detailed physical 
traits of the person to whom the ob- 
jects belong. The pyschic must be 
completely unfamiliar with each 
person he is describing. 

Spurney says if the psychic es- 
tablishes an accuracy rate of 80 per 
cent or higher, then he or she is cer- 
tified. The psychics are re-tested 
every two years to assure that they 
have retained their psychic abilities. 

“There is no such thing in California 
as legal certification,’ says Spurney. 
“Not yet. But a bill is now in the state 
legislature to cover that.’ 

Spurney has also devised a series of 
written, multiple-choice and fill-in- 
the-blank tests by which he says he 
can tell who will make a good psychic 
reader and who will not. 

“The tests were first developed in 
1967 and have since gone through 
seven revisions,’’ says Spurney. ‘‘We 
have one main test, one alternate 
main test, two alternate short tests, a 
picture test and a handwriting 
analysis. 

“All the tests pertain to personality 
traits, which I think can determine 
psychic ability. The tests are scored 
objectively on a point basis and are 90 
per cent accurate in foretelling who 
has ESP.”’ 

Spurney also says, ‘‘Psychic ability 
is definitely not genetic. It is entirely 
environmental. The amount of psy- 
chic ability has to do with the at- 
mosphere the parents create in the 
home.”’ 

He says he feels this theory is borne 
out by the high accuracy rate of his 


written tests which are based on en- 
vironmental traits of individuals. 

The philosophy instructor says 
there are basically three types of psy- 
chic readers. The visual type who ac- 
tually sees what he reads, the 
emotional type who receives mental 
vibrations of what the subject feels 
emotionally and the physical type who: 
can actually determine bodily con- 
ditions of subjects (such as illness or 
injury). 

“There are at least three people 
necessary to do an accurate scientific 
reading,” says Spurney. ‘‘Of course 
there must be a reader and a subject, 
but there must also be an interrogator 
present. The interrogator demands 
detail and probably increases the ac- 
curacy of a reading 50 per cent.” 

He says the interrogator takes the 
position of the police and asks the 
types of questions that will elicit the 
types of responses police want. 

“The objects, places and people 
described must be narrowed down as 
to make it perfectly clear what the 
reader is talking about,’’ Spurney ex- 
plains. 

But CPC member Gary Travis com- 
plains that the police never give the 
results of the psychometric readings 
back to the CPC. 

“Tt’s like going through a grueling 
test and never receiving the grade,” 
Travis says. ‘‘The people want 
guaranteed accuracy — there are no 
guarantees.” 

Spurney echoes Travis’ dissatisfac- 
tion. 

“We can’t go through this constant 
justification problem with every 
department every time,’ he says. 
“The police departments don’t mind if 
the officers use psychometry in in- 
vestigations — as long as they don’t do 
it officially. We have to get the of- 
ficers into our CPC classes so that 
they can see what goes on and why it 
goes on with ESP. We have to have of- 
ficial recognition.”’ 

Spurney faces perhaps his most 
skeptical audience among his own 
colleagues at Long Beach City 
College. 

Dr. Richard Malone, psychology in- 
structor at LBCC and a certified psy- 
chologist with the state of California, 
says, “I have a very negative view- 
point about psychometry, although I 
do believe there is a possibility that 
there is such a thing as ESP. I don’t 
think what Spurney is doing, or 
attempting to do, should be excluded 


from psychology or philosophy — to 
close it off would be ridiculous.” 

Dr. Patrick Rocchio, head of the 
social science department at LBCC 
and also a certified psychologist with 
the state of California, is more 
vociferous than Dr. Malone. 

Dr. Rocchio says, “‘ESP is not 
scientific and I don’t believe in it at 
all. There is just not enough scientific 
data to reinforce ESP now. If the data 
is collected in the future I could 
change my mind, but right now I don’t 
accept ESP as being scientific in any 
way.” 

Billy Pendleton, philosophy instruc- 
tor at LBCC says, ‘‘Spurney too often 
stops with just what the psychic says. 
— if he is going to explore ESP he 
must do it more thoroughly. Many 
people are suggestible, they 
sometimes tend to agree with the psy- 
chic out of belief rather than fact.” 

But Spurney strenuously refutes his 
critics’ remarks. 

“‘Some of the behavioral psy- 
chologists and philosophers are the 
last holdouts and are probably the 
least scientific of anyone,’’ he says. 
“They are having more trouble than 
anyone because neither psychology 
nor philosophy is a science. All scien- 
tists are willing to allow that the 
universe does not have to abide by 
the laws of physics.” 

Spurney does boast some support 
from fellow faculty member Lyle G. 
Speegle. 

Speegle, also a philosophy instruc- 
tor, is a graduate of Immaculate 
Conception Seminary in Missouri and 
has received a Master’s Degree from 
the University of Toronto. He says, 
“ESP is an important frontier in 
science. It deserves to be explored. 
The world is more mysterious than we 
presently realize and psychometry 
may be on to certain aspects of those 
mysteries.”’ 

He also says, ‘‘I feel that Spurney 
understands scientific methods and is 
using those methods to present day 
capabilities.”’ 

Spurney’s own words perhaps best 
capsulate the uncertain future of psy- 
chical research: 

“There are thousands of scientists 
and minds in physics and chemistry 
and medicine and psychology and 
theology all trying to figure out an ex- 
planation to psychometry. It does not 
behoove us to say we know the 
answers... 

“But we will.” Le 
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Kathy Gori 

Con’t from page 9 
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pills and natural-brewed excitement. 

She announces to her audience, ‘I 
ate meat tonight...yes I did.’’ (Kathy 
is a self-proclaimed semi- 
vegetarian.) “It always does weird 
things to me.’’ She proceeds to 
demonstrate by reading a perfectly 
normal commercial. What evolves 
sounds like it’s straight out of an 
Ogden Nash notebook, complete with 
her own brand of double entendres 
and mis-inflections. 

Over three dozen phone calls have 
been taken so far this night, and it’s 
obvious the listeners who like Kathy 
don’t bother her. She recognizes many 
by voice and shows concern for them 
during a routine record request. 
“Sounds like you’ve got a cold. Better 
stay in bed and take care of it.” 

There are those who “‘over-like,”’ 
though, and they can be a problem. 
She once had to have a bodyguard es- 
cort her to a personal appearance due 
to numerous advances from an over- 
zealous admirer. Kathy is often 
followed by unknowns and gets her 
share of crank calls, but regards them 
as part of the business. 

“‘T really trust people,’’ she says. “‘I 
think they’ve got more brains than 
others think. I trust my audience, and 
I think they trust me.”’ 

Another person who trusts Kathy is 
Mark Blinoff, KMPC’s program 
director. Blinoff views her best 


With summer approaching, many people 


will start migrating to the beaches. One of 
these long and blazing days, surely 
someone will find an empty bottle, put a 
message in it and send the package out to 
sea. 

Where will it end up? 


One of the longest drifts on record by a § 


message in a bottle is nearly five water- 
logged years. The bottle floated some 16,- 
000 miles from Perth, Australia, to a point 
near Miami, Florida, cruising at the speed 
of .4 miles per hour. 

So who needs a postal service? Ly 


quality, in the face of a traditional all- 
male occupation, ,as simply being 
Kathy Gori, 24 hours a day. ‘‘She’s be- 
ing herself,’ he says. ‘‘That’s un- 
usual. Most men disc jockeys are try- 
ing to be something other than what 
they are.” 

Her ratings, in turn, reflect her 
naturalness. According to Blinoff’s 
assistant, Eric Norberg, Kathy’s all 
night ratings are the highest KMPC 
has ever had. Considering what she 
had to overcome, the fact becomes 
more impressive. ‘‘She’s gone into the 
business backwards,”’ states Norberg. 
‘Most people learn the technical 
skills and spend years developing 
talent. She had the talent when she 
came here, but didn’t know how to 
turn a microphone on. But she’s pick- 
ed it up fast and it’s all behind her 
now.”’ 

Any true danger, mental or 
physical, Kathy faces between one 
and six in the morning, is generally 
generated by her all night co-workers, 
a newsman and her engineer. 
Newsman George Anderson is known 
for his tacky ability to untie halter 
tops and escape before revenge can be 
initiated. Kathy has learned to look 
twice when the snack break comes, 
around 4 a.m. More than once, an 
engineer has placed something other 
than food in her Disneyland lunch pail. 
On top of that, she’s constantly 
tormented by the all-male staff for 
her security blankets: an old model-A 
Ford horn she honks at the crazies, a 
miniature gong and a floppy hat, 
which is worn at all times while she is 
on-the-air. 

When cornered in private, the men 
will admit a great amount of respect 
for her, aS a woman and as a D-J. 
Kathy realizes she’s in an oc- 
cupational minority, but looks at her 
position philosophically. ‘‘This is go- 
ing to sound weird, but I don’t think of 
myself as a woman. I think of myself 
as me.” 

Kathy also says she feels she was 
never hindered because of her sex. 
‘“‘Maybe that’s why I’ve had success. I 
hate people telling me I’m the Jackie 
Robinson of radio. The ratings prove 
I’m not a token.” 

Eric Norberg calls Kathy Gori a 
trail-blazer for women in radio. Mark 
Blinoff feels, though, the trail isn’t 
routed through KMPC. “I’m always 
disappointing women announcers call- 
ing me for jobs,” he says. “They say, 
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‘Next time you’re going to hire some 
women, give me a call.’ I didn’t want 
to hire one in the first place! I'm a 
chauvinist. I don’t hire women. But if 
I get one with that much talent, I have 
to hire her.”’ 

Meanwhile, on-the-air, Kathy spins 
her records and talks with her 
audience. In the mid-morning hours, 
she winds down enough to talk with an 
interviewer about her future. 

“T really enjoy radio. I’ve been in it 
for almost six years. You have to doa 
lot of things, though, to grow. I’m in- 
terested in writing, doing commer- 
cials and stage work. I go with 
whatever happens. If I get a chance to 
do something, say in television, I'll 
take a crack at it. If it wound up con- 
flicting with radio, a decision would 
have to be made as to what I really 
wanted. So far, it hasn’t come up, so I 
haven’t had to worry about it.”’ 
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Between Two Worlds 
Con’t from page 17 


Her right hand hesitantly raised up 
off the bar and a grin came on her lips 
that reminded me of my little 
brother’s face on Christmas morning. 

Maybe Rosemary won’t have to 
spend all her life in a wheelchair. She 
won’t have to overlook the stares that 
people give a wheelchair. 

Rosemary’s left foot moved 
forward. 

She can more easily be accepted as 
an individual. She won’t have to stay 
in the car while other people walk into 
a store because it’s too much trouble 
to get her out into her chair. 

Rosemary moved her weight over 
to her left side so she could pick up 
her right foot. 

She won’t have to ignore her 
feelings toward the opposite sex 
because she won’t be living in an in- 
stitution where you are made to feel 
like an outsider and a loner whenever 
you show you have such emotions and 
desires. 

Rosemary’s right foot moved 
forward. 

Oh, God. Set this woman free. 

I almost cried out with joy as 
Rosemary took another step. Here 
was one of my own kind who had a 
chance to make it. 

Suddenly I spotted that terrifying 
look on Rosemary’s face. She was 
afraid of falling! 

Don’t think about it, Rosemary. But 


And Kathy continues to grow. Since 
making her journey to the Southland, 
she’s made a full-length movie, has 
been on stage with an improvisational 
comedy group, is doing voice work for 
network television children’s shows, 
has a list of commercial credits and 
has only scratched the surface of her 
own abilities. 

By 6 a.m., the sun is struggling to 


make an appearance in Los Angeles. . 


Her Highness, filled with a night’s 
work will now yawn her way home, 
catch a quick nap and then start 
another day in her kingdom. 
Meanwhile, several million people are 
just getting up. But there are also a 
great number just getting to bed—the 
normals, show-bizzers and crazies— 
perhaps a little happier since Los 
Angeles is the city with Kathy Gori. 
Other than that, it’s a city just like 
any other city at that hour. Ly 


the harder you try not to think about 
it, the more it encloses you. You have 
always had that chair. It has been a 
part of you. Things such as tables and 
bookcases -look so different when 
you’re standing up. The floor is so far 
away when you’re standing. What if 
you hit the floor? 

There was panic in Rosemary’s 
eyes and before the therapist could 
catch her, she landed on the floor. 

The therapist kneeled down. 
‘‘Rosemary,”’ she said, ‘‘please let me 
help you back on your feet right now 
so you can get over your fear.”’ 

Rosemary rolled over on her back. 
She closed her eyes and the therapist 
left her alone. 


‘“‘Joe, I just can’t make it.’’ She 
spoke as tears streamed down her 
face. 

I thought how much easier it might 
be for both of us if we were retarded. 

I went over to Rosemary and she 
opened her eyes. “I have to give up,”’ 
she admitted quietly. ‘“‘But I’m so 
close to being normal. How can I give 
it up now?” 

Looking at her, I replied, 
“Sometimes it takes more nerve to 
give up a goal.”’ 

As I left I shook my head. I felt both 
sadness and relief knowing that 
Rosemary now realized, as I had, that 
she would always be between two 
worlds. 

I gave ten years to my fight. QL 
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Pass Fail 

Con’t from page 11] 

Se 
regulations. Improper terminology.”’ 

‘“‘Ter-min-ate.”’ 

‘Yeah, that’s fine.’’ Dennis nods 
with relief. What would the Academic 
Senate’s Cultural Exchange Com- 
mittee say if they heard Wesu 
wandering around rapping about 
killing? ‘‘Teaching obscenities to 
foreign visitors, eh, Skidway? What 
subversive organizations do you 
belong to anyway?’ God. Dennis 
wipes apprehensive sweat from his 
brow. 

Dennis continues his explanation. 
“The Quad’s a neutral area. If you 
terminate anyone here, they put you 
on academic probation for a week.” 
Dennis doesn’t mention that very few 
survive a week of classes without the 
protection of lethal weapons. 

“The Roster’s a way to keep track 
of your competition. Everyone in your 
class group is listed according to his 
or her current status. See that board? 
The third one from the left? That’s my 
class roster.”’ 

Suddenly Dennis chuckles. 

“I see old Morris got himself ter- 
minated. Great. If I can last through 
finals week, I’ll graduate first in my 
class. What was I saying? Oh, yeah, 
that’s right. A serious student just 
can’t terminate people at random, you 
know. There’s extra credit, of course, 
but that’s a different thing altogether. 
There are strict rules. Everyone’s got 
a quota, for instance. The lower your 
academic standing, the higher the 
quota.”’ 

Dennis points. ‘‘See that name way 
at the bottom? Frankovitch. That’s 
right. Now his quota per semester is 
everybody above him in academic 
standing. Impossible. When would he 
have time to study or get in his time 
on the target range?”’ 

““Yours?’’ 

‘My quota?’”’ Dennis smiles. ‘I’m 
number one. I don’t have to terminate 
anyone else. I do a couple a week, 
though, just to keep my hand in. ’m 
getting too well known. Had my pic- 
ture in the ’89er last week. ‘High- 
Scoring Terminator of the Month.’ It 
works itself out. While your com- 
petition is trying to avoid you, they 
run into somebody else who’s trying to 
fill his quota and buy it.” 

“‘Ter-min-ate?”’ 

“Yeah. Exactly.” 


“Promoting intercultural com- 
munication, Skidway?’’ a soft, 
baritone voice asks. Dennis turns. 

“Hello, Dr. Ropeman. I didn’t hear 
you come up.”’ 

Dr. Ropeman grins mirthlessly. 
‘‘Weren’t suppose to, son. That’s what 
I wrote my doctorial dissertation on. 
‘Silent Stalking And It’s Relationship 
To The Educational Process.’”’ 

“Of course,’’ Dennis says brightly. 
“T read it when I was doing research 
for my Theory and Technique of 
Garrote seminar. By the way, Wesu, 
this is Dr. Ropeman, Chairman of the 
Department of Graduate Survival. 
Dr. Ropeman—Wesu Chad Lapokta. 
He’s here on the Cultural Exchange 
program from Zaire.” 

“A pleasure,’ Dr. Ropeman says 
neutrally. 

‘‘Wiselike,”’ the Zairian says. They 
formalize the meeting with a slight 
headnod. With the new delayed- 
reaction poisons and flesh-consuming 
bacteria that the Chem and Bio people 
are producing, it’s foolhardy to shake 
a stranger’s hand. Even in the 
‘neutral’ Quad area. 

“Showing our Zairian friend all the 
points of interest on the campus, 
Skidway?”’ 

“Certainly, sir. I was going to take 
him down to the Student Union for 
lunch, but some idiot Chem major 
blew up the 89er snack bar this mor- 
ning.” 

“Tm familiar with the circum- 
stances,’’ Dr. Ropeman says. ‘‘A good 
thing, too. Termination by explosives 
is not only messy and dangerous but 
inartistic as well. The Department 
tries to discourage it.”’ 

“T quite agree,’ Dennis says. “I 
personally prefer booby-traps or 
poison.”’ 

“T must say, Skidway, that your ter- 
mination of that Seabeck fellow was 
nothing short of genius. Imagine, a 
cobra in his favorite seat in the lec- 
ture hall. You gained considerable ex- 
tra credit when the creature 
eliminated Seabeck’s two 
deskmates.”’ 

‘Thank you, sir. It was hell getting 
the cobra out of the Zoology 
Department. But everyone has his 
weak spot. Seabeck was too 
methodical. He always sat there. 
Wilson and Gomez always sat next to 
him. They were the last two on my 
Roster I might add.”’ 

“Excellent, Skidway. Well, I’ve got 
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to be going. One to two are my office 
hours. Good luck on your finals.” 

“Come on,” Dennis says to the 
Zairian. “‘I’ll show you the target 
range. Oh, a couple of things I forgot 
to mention. Terminations can’t be un- 
dertaken off campus without special 
permission. And all the grades are 
pass/fail— except the graduate pro- 
jects, of course. Grad students are ex- 
pected not to botch their ter- 
minations. They’re even graded on the 
style of their terminations.”’ 

They made their way out of the 
Quad, stepping over reclining 
students and listening to snatches of 
conversation. 

‘«’ took her to that new place on 
Temple,’’ a bearded man says, ignor- 
ing the distant clack-clack of 
automatic gunfire. ‘‘Helluva band.” 

‘« all his tests are easy,’’ a short- 
haired woman says through large 
bites of a puny apple. ‘‘Objective, 
true/false, all that crap.”’ 

«you can’t even read her hand- 
outs,”’ a slight blonde girl wails. Her 
companion shrugs indifferently and 
wipes a drop of psuedo-coffee from 
her pendulous lower lip. 

“Some secretary up in the ad- 


ministration must be stoned.” 

“Those goddamn bells!”’ a thin, ar- 
tistically inclined music major com- 
plains. “‘They drive me crazy. Can’t 
they play anything but ‘Santa 
Lucia?’”’ 

“Sure,” his friend replies. ‘At 
Christmas time they play ‘Jingle 
Bells.’”’ 

Dennis and Wesu slip around a skin- 
ny, eager type who’s promoting a 
greasy text book to a fellow student. 

“TI know you want to buy this 
sociology book.” He shoves it into the 
student’s face. A pushy offering. 

As they step out of the Quad area 
the Zairian produces a packet of 
chewing-gum from beneath his robe. 
Unwrapping a piece for himself, he 
offers a stick to Dennis. 

“Thanks,” Dennis says, accepting 
it. ‘I’m addicted to this stuff.” 

Dennis, naturally suspicious, 
doesn’t immediately pop the gum into 
his mouth. He waits and when the 
Zairian has inserted his own and 
begun to munch enthusiastically, Den- 
nis follows suit. 

“What’s your major, anyway, 
Wesu?’’ Dennis asks between chomps. 

“Bio-engineering,”’ the tall black 


ATTENTION ALL STUDENTS... 


(Regardless of age) 


The Long Beach Public Transportation Company (BIG BLUE BUSES) 
has reduced FARES and extended BENEFITS! 


now ride the buses for 15¢ through the purchase of a 10 ride bus 


card at the Book Store ... 


Students over the age of 21 will be required to show the bus driver a 
valid student body card when using the cut rate bus card. 

AND THAT'S NOT ALL — The cut rate cards are good on the buses 
with NO restriction on hours seven days a week! 

Write us a letter and give us your opinion of this new idea ... all 


letters will be answered. 
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man says. ‘‘Learn how to tailor 
bacteria.”’ 

‘“‘Pretty interesting,’’ Dennis says 
without interest. ‘‘I’m studying to bea 
Termination Agent myself. Lot of op- 
portunities in that field. People are 
dying to get in.’’ He chuckles and jabs 
Wesu in the ribs with an elbow. ‘‘Get 
it 

The black man smiles faintly. ‘“You 
have a particularly irritating laugh, 
Skidway,”” he says clearly. Dennis 
spins toward him with shock. 

“Huh?” 

A red mist starts to flow across 
Dennis’ field of vision like a crimson 
heat-haze. He coughs, chokes, 
clutches at his’ throat. 
“‘Can’t...breathe...Wesu...help.”’ 

But Wesu only smiles. 

A Tidy-Mation mini-truck pulls up 
behind Dennis. As he falls, with eyes 
glazed, slack-jawed and stiff, the 
‘talmost fully automatic’’ waldo-arms 
are there to receive him. 

Five minutes later, in the office of 
the Chairman of the Department of 
Graduate Survival, Dr. Ropeman 
chuckles dryly. 

“Brilliant, I must say, Wesu. I’ve 
always said that a Termination major 
should minor in something equally as 
useful. Bio-engineering seems to have 
been useful to you. Imagine, a tailored 
bacteria that selectively attacks only 
Anglo-Saxon aveoli! Very tidy.” 

He chuckes again and then lights an 
ancient pipe. ‘‘The deception, too,” he 
says, ‘was very well planned. What 
did you use? Elevated shoes and a 
plastic-mask? Skidway must’ve been 
getting slow witted. He should have 
known that the man with the number 
two position on the Roster would 
make a try for him during finals. 
Altogether, very inventive.” 

“Thank you, sir,’’ says the tall 
black man whose real name is Wesley 
Johnson. ‘‘I was inspired by one of 
your papers. ‘New Uses For Biocidal 
Agents In Contemporary Academic 
Structures.” 

‘‘Really? I’m pleased, very 
pleased.’”’ Dr. Ropeman chuckles for 
the third time and puts another match 
to his pipe. 

He has an irritating laugh, too, 
Wesley thinks. But everyone, as Den- 
nis Skidway once said, has a weak 
spot. 

That pipe, for instance... 
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NEW CAR 
DEALERS 


AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICE 


AUDI 
Circle Audi 


4400 Los Coyotes Diag. 597-7746 


BMW 
C. Bob Autrey 
1869 L.B. Blvd 


BRITISH LEYLAND 


Austin Marina-MG 
Triumph-Jaguar 
Boulevard British Cars 
Division of Boulevard Buick 
1887 Long Beach Bl. L.B. 


591-5611 


BUICK 


Boulevard Buick 
Buick Opel Jaguar 


1881 Long Beach Blvd. L.B. 591-5611 


CHEVROLET 
Beach City Chevrolet 
3001 E. Pac. Cst. Hwy 597-6633 


DATSUN 


Coast Datsun 
4645 E, Pac. Cst. Hwy. L.B 


597-7746 


DODGE 


Verne Holmes Dodge 
34th & Atlantic GA 4-8603 


FIAT 


C. Bob Autrey 
1860 L.B. Blvd. L.B 


591-8721 


FORD 


Jim Snow Ford 


605 Fwy. South St 924-5566 


PORSCHE 


Circle Porsche Audi 
4400 E. Los Coyotes 597-7746 


VOLKSWAGEN 


Circle Motors, Inc. 
1919 Lakewood Blvd 


597-3663 


Harrison Volkswagen 
Long Beach Blvd. at 10th St 

Long Beach 

Lakewood Motors 


436-5221 


5815 South St. Lkwd. TO 6-074] 
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Cosmetics 
Con’t from page 21 


chemist with GAF Corporation in 
Easton, Pennsylvania, told of 
pressure from management to come 
up with a new improved ingredient for 
use in hairspray. The chemist’s 
research report revealed he had a 
promising formulation. The company 
proceeded to market this new improv- 
ed product without so much as a blink 
of an eye over the chemist’s remark 
that ‘‘the only trouble is the damn 
stuff flakes off of hair and looks exact- 
ly like dandruff.”’ 

Cosmetic products often have been 
recalled. A lash and brow tint made 
by Roux Laboratories was recalled 
because its ingredients, such as silver 
sulfate, silver nitrate and pyrogallol, 
were found to be unsafe. 

A shipment of Max Factor’s Tried 
and True Proteined Hair Conditioner 
was found to contain mold. 

Examination of a batch of Elizabeth 
Arden’s Hand Lotion June Geranium 
revealed bacterial contamination. 

Even if action by Congress and the 
Food and Drug Administration 
results, finally, in the labeling of 
cosmetic ingredients, the problem is 
by no means solved. 

Who cares if a hand cream consists 
of stearic acid, lanolin, mineral oil, 
triethanolamine and water? Who even 
knows what most of them are? But 
consumers would care if they knew 
these ingredients might be harmful to 
them. 

Ingredient labeling is only the first 
step. Before determining whether or 
not a product is safe, the ingredients 
must be known. The next step may be 
much more difficult to accomplish. 


; jos family restaurant 


serving breakfast, lunch, dinner 


ALL DAY 


Sun.—Thurs. 8 am to 12 am 
Fri.— Sat. 8 am to 1 am 


How is the consumer to be 
protected from harm when manufac- 
turers frown on revealing test results, 
fail to carry out proper screening of 
new products and in general mistrust 
the average consumer’s ability to 
reach intelligent conclusions? 

The answer lies in continued 
pressure and an unwillingness on the 
part of the public to accept a cover-up 
which potentially imperils health and 
safety. 

Amelia Bassin, the ex-vice- 
president of Fabergé, in speaking to a 
New York convention of food and drug 
officials, said, ‘“Most consumers — 
certainly the unliberated ones — 
would like merely to feel confident 


‘that any cosmetic they buy is safe, 


without having to make judgments for 
which they are inadequately 
qualified.” 

Consumers are often unqualified to 
make such judgments because they do 
not have access to the same infor- 
mation which cosmetic manufac- 
turers have so closely guarded all 
these years. It is perhaps time for 
these companies to allow reasonable 
access to product test data realizing 
that consumers do indeed have a right 
to know. 

Many of those who use cosmetics 
are now demanding the labeling of in- 
gredients. They are demanding 
assurance of new product screening 
and they insist on the right to see 
product safety results. 

If they are successful in their 
demands and the cosmetic industry 
accepts a plan for ingredient labeling, 
it will be only the first move toward 
creating a more responsible industry. 


Ximeno 


also serving beer, wine, cocktails 


4750 E. Los Coyotes Diagonal 


Lon 


Beach 597-9000 


Bellflower 
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We've got a plan 
to make your banking easier. 


The College Plan’ 


What we've got is a very \ * 

special package of services *, 

designed specifically for col- ° 

lege students. We call it the 

College Plan, and here’s what 

makes it so special: y 

The College Plan 

Checking Account. 

First you get completely 

unlimited checkwriting for 

just $1 a month. (Free during 

June, July and August.) You get 

monthly statements. And the account 

stays open through the summer even 

with a zero balance, so you don't 

have to close it in June, reopen it in 

the fall. 

Personalized College Plan Checks 

are included at a very low cost. Scenic or 

other style checks for a little more. 

BankAmericard* Next, if you're a qualified student of 
sophomore standing or higher, you can also get 
BankAmericard. Use it for tuition at state universities, for 
check cashing identification and everyday purchases. Con- 
servative credit limits help you start building a good credit 
history. 

Overdraft Protection. This part of the package helps you 


BANK OF AMERICA NT&SA MEMBER FDIC 


avoid bounced checks, by covering 
all your checks up to a prearranged limit. 
Educational Loans. Details on 
Studyplan® and Federally In- 
sured loans are available from 
any of our Student Loan 
Offices. 
“|, Savings Accounts. All 
% our plans provide easy 
ways to save up for holi- 
days and vacations. 
Student Represent- 
atives. Finally, the Col- 
lege Plan gives you individual 
help with your banking problems. 
Usually students or recent gradu- 
“ ates themselves, our Reps are located 
at all our major college offices and are 
easy to talk with. 

. Now that you know what's included, why 
not drop by one of our college offices, meet your Student 
Rep, and get in our College Plan. It'll make your banking a 
lot easier. 

Depend on us. More California college 
students do. 


BANKOF AMERICA 


Long Beach Pacifica Office 
650 Bellflower Boulevard 
Long Beach 


